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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





N the House of Commons on Monday, Mr. Lloyd George, 

in answer to a question by Mr. Clynes, who asked whether 

the statement was true associating the King with the successful 

negotiations in regard to the invitations of the President of the 

United States, replied: ‘There is no foundation whatever for 
the statement. It is pure invention.” 

In spite of this, we shall ask our readers to believe that the 
statement, originally made by Mr. Garvin in the Observer, and 
later by the Spectator, is essentially true. Though very likely 
such words as “ negotiations” and “ diplomacy” are incorret 
—as is, of course, the word “ interference ’—we have the bes‘ 
grounds for knowing that the King’s influence was usefully 
exerted, though with the strictest observance of constitutional 
rules and usage, to overcome certain difficulties or conditions 
likely to cause difficulties. That the King prevented his 
Ministers doing something they wanted to do, or conciliated 
them, or persuaded them, is of course untrue. There was no 
soreness or jealousy in the matter. 


If anyone asks: ‘“‘How, then, do you account for 
the conflict of evidence?” “ Who is in the right, you 
or the Prime Minister?” we shall refuse to pursue such 
injudicious inquiries. We shall also refuse to admit that 
we are in any sort of sense giving the lie to the Prime 
Minister. As Stevenson says, pushing questions home is a 
dangerous game, and partakes too much of the nature of the 
Day of Judgment. It is like rolling a stone down a mountain, 





The question goes on gathering force as it bounds, till at last 
some innocent person is knocked over. The odder it looks 
and the more difficult it is to reconcile statements on delicate 
points, the less questions asked the better. 





Some of the daily papers of Friday, July 15th, contained an 
interesting and very important communiqué issued by the 
Lord Chancellor. It corrects a mischievous story published 
by Colonel Repington in the first edition of his book but omitted 
from later issues. The story stated that at the time of 
the Ulster movement in 1914 Sir Edward Carson called at 
Buckingham Palace with the object of seeing the King, and told 
Lord Stamfordham that if any arrests of the leaders took place 
the Customs in Ulster would be seized. That no arrests 
took place was alleged to be the result of this communication. 
The suggestion was, of course, that the King intervened to 
prevent his Ministry from carrying out their intention. 

“This story [states the Lord Chancellor] is in every respect 
untrue. No such conversation took place between Lord Carson 
and Colonel Repington ; Lord Carson made no such communica- 
tion to Lord Stamfordham, and His Majesty did not intervene 
in the matter in any way. Colonel Repington's attention was 
some months ago called to these facts, and the paragraph was 
accordingly omitted from the second edition of his book.” 


Recently, we believe, the Daily Herald (the occasion being the 
King’s visit to Belfast) revived the legend in a leader, and 
therefore the correction was issued. One would have thought 
that anyone of ordinary intelligence who heard the story, and 
still more anyone who thought of setting it down in print, must at 
once have seen that the whole thing was moonshine. Anyone 
who knows Lord Carson must have known that the idea of 
his “calling round” at Buckingham Palace with a verbal 
shillelagh to threaten the King or his Private Secretary or 
anyone else is unthinkable. After all, he was not quite “the 
young man from the country” in 1914. Sir Edward was far 
more likely to have said to the Cabinet: “If you say we, the 
leaders, are doing things morally and legally wrong, why do you 
not arrest us and put us on our trial? Go for us, not for our 
supporters.” Sic notus Ulizes. 


That the English supporters of Sinn Fein, persons who never 
tire in the work of defaming Ulster, should have found pleasure 
in the legend and should not have cared to give publicity to the 
Lord Chancellor’s absolute denial we can well understand, but it 
is curious that comparatively few of the London newspapers 
printed the Lord Chancellor's communiqué, and still fewer of 
their country contemporaries. Probably the explanation is a 
very simple one. The editors and sub-editors concerned said, 
we suspect, ‘“‘ Why waste print and paper on denying a story 
which on the face of it is utterly absurd ?” 





The sequel to the savage attack on Mr. Lloyd George and 
Lord Curzon made by the 7'imes has caused no little amusement 
and done something towards putting Lord Northcliffe in the 
right in this new Iliad of wounded feelings and angry words. 
Lord Curzon was unwise enough to counter the abuse heaped 
on his head by decreeing that the representatives not only 
of the Tims but of the whole Northcliffe Press should be 
deprived of the privileges accorded to the Press at the Foreign 
Office. The injury done to the T'iimes, the Daily Mail, the 
Evening News, and the Weekly Dispatch, is, of course, nil. The 
only result has been the arousing of that sympathy which in 
England is always accorded to anyone put uiider the Ban of 
Government. 





Mr. Lloyd George in the Commons on Monday made a defence 
of his colleague’s action, which dialectically is one oi the ablest 
and most ingenious things we have ever read. As a matter 
of courtesy, the Times enjoyed, as do other prpers quite 
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irrespective of their opinions, certain privileges at the Foreign 
Office. ‘ But courtesy should beget courtesy (cheers).” Nothing, 
however, would have been done to mark the displeasure of the 
Secretary of State if it had net been felt that grave injury was 
done to the public interests by so fierce an attack on the Minister 
entrusted with the eonduet of Foreign Affairs. Therefore 
action had to be taken which would disabuse the minds of 
men abroad of the belief that the Times is the organ of the 
Government. 


That sounds very well, but surely a’ very much better way 
would have been for Lord Curzon to have written and published 
a set of instructions to the chief official concerned with the 
Press, directing him and his subordinates to take no notice 
whatever of the Times attack, but to supply all information 
as before. He should have gone on to point out that news 
was supplied to the Press not as a reward, or as a bribe, or in 
amy sense to placate the great journals, but solely in the public 
interest and to prevent misunderstandings. It must therefore 
be supplied to the hostile quite as readily and fully as to friendly 
newspapers. That would have been the truth and would have 
put the relations of the Press and the Ministers on a sound 
basis. Incidentally, it would have been one of those polite 
“scores”? which the public love. Evenness of temper and 
suppression of anything approaching anger is what the nation 
admires in its public servants. If they can turn the laugh 
against a newspaper, they become actually popular. 


A very short Reuter telegram tucked away in the newspapers 
of Wednesday is perhaps, both historically and actually, one 
of the most interesting pieces of news of recent times. The 
paragraph states that it is understood that President Harding 
will call representatives of the Senate to be present at 
the Disarmament Conference next November, because “ of its 
joint responsibility with the executive in the matter of the 
nation’s foreign relations.” In other words, as the Senate has 
the power to veto any treaty or arrangement which may be made 
at the Conference, it is judged that its representatives should be 
present and the Conference saved the trouble of deciding 
something which the Senate will not ratify. By this single 
step President Harding has ensured that the Disarmament 
Conference shall be a true Conference to which every competent 
American authority shall be a party. 


What would have been the history of the world if an analogous 
paragraph had appeared during the autumn of 1918? 
“ President Wilson is understood to have decided that. the Senate 
shall be represented on the American delegation to the Paris 
Peace Conference...” What an “if”! on we might 
have had a ratified treaty, a real league, and, indeed, a real 
peace. Therefore we say that the present action of President 
Harding, which recognizes and exhibits the correct relations 
between an American President and the Senate, is a great event 
historically. 


Colonel House has given us his views on the proposed confer- 
mee on disarmament and on the Pacific at Washington next 
November. He telegraphs from London a message to the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger in which he insists on the important 
influence that the Dominion Premiers are beginning to exercise 
on the Empire’s foreign policy, and predicts that this influence 
will greatly facilitate Anglo-American rapprochement, since 
“ they (the peoples of the dominions) understand us better than 
the British, as indeed our people understand them better.” 
Superficially, there is certainly some truth in this. The common 
eauses (a new country to populate, a wild nature to subdue, a 
clear field in whieh to raise up a new civilization) which the 
Americans and the peoples of the Dominions all have, must 
naturally produce common effects and characteristics such as 
hardiness (mental and physical), independence of outside 
influence, and extreme dependence on the good opinion of 
each other. 


These are all good reasons why the Dominion Premiers should 
go to Washington in November as Colonel House desires, But 
they are not, as we are sure he would be the first to admit, any 
reason at all why we should not be able to understand either the 
Americans or the people of the Dominions. Colonel House’s 
article is full of interest, sound sense, and applied knowledge. 
No man understands world politics better than he, and his 
influence has always been a good one. If he had cared to make a 
few concessions to “ prudent opportunism” he might have 





—h 


achieved a world-wide reputation. But the idea never seems to 
have entered his head. He is perfectly content to Temain in 
the shade. All his ambition is to help his country and the 
world. 





France has again taken independent action in the Upper 
Silesian situation. Just as it*really began to appear as if at 
last the question might be settled before the end of the month 
by the meeting of the Supreme Council, fixed for July 24+) 
comes the new French note proposing a further lengthy 
postponement of the meeting. The French line of argument js 
that the German Defence Force and Volunteer Corps under 
General Hueffer have not really been disbanded, and that it is 
lying on the borders of Silesia openly avowing that it will invade 
the country if the settlement is not entirely satisfactory to 
Germany. In these circumstances, says M. Briand, no useful 
purpose will be served by a meeting of the Supreme Council 
which would make a decision that it could not enforce. Rathoy 
let another French division be sent to Silesia and the Supreme 
Council be postponed, at any rate till September. 


Let us assume for the moment that all the French allegations 
of German intimidation and preparedness are true, and that 
there are no counter Polish preparations. Even so, is not all 
this a farther reason for the meeting of the Supreme Council 
which alone can finally settle the question ?_ As to the enforce- 
ment of that decision, does not France avow herself willing and 
even eager to send a whole division to Silesia to do it? Let 
France send her division by all means, but let the Council mect 
and give it some definite decision to enforce, but do not let a 
division be sent merely as a sort of army of occupation with no 
decided allied policy behind it. Lord Curzon, as we learn on 
Thursday when we go to press, has sent a Note in this sense 
to the French Government. We must say frankly that there 
is something very unpleasant in the further postponements of 
the Supreme Council’s meetings which France is continually 
finding reasons for. He who believes in his case is not always 
putting off the trial. 


The North-East of Europe has again become troubled over 
the fate of Vilna. The dispute is between Poland and 
Lithuania and has little to do with Russia. The Soviet Govern- 
ment, however, has not been able to resist the temptation 
to interfere, so M. Tchitcherin gave vent to a characteristic 
communication to Poland, which was so violently abusive that 
even he had to apologize for it in a second note. ‘The chief 
difficulty in settling the Vilna question seems to be that the 
obvious difference of opinion about Poland that exists between 
Britain and France has so undermined the Baltic peoples’ 
confidence in and respect for the great Powers that they will 
no longer abide by the decisions of the League of Nations. 
M. Hyman’s scheme is a possible basis for a settlement; and 
if only the great Powers can once again act with solidarity, 
there seems to be every possibility that both Lithuania and 
Poland will accept it. 


The Greeco-Turkish War and the inter-Ally intrigue and 
misunderstanding in the Near East are about as complicated, 
tortuous, and futile as they can be. The Greeks have started 
their promised offensive and have advanced about forty 
miles without encountering any serious opposition. Nobody, 
however, except the Greeks themselves, seems to have 
any real hope of their being able to crush the Kemalists, 
which is the only way that the Treaty of Sévres can be upheld. 
Meanwhile in Constantinople the three Allied Commissioners 
watch each other uneasily, their only activity appearing ta 
consist in ensuring the quiescence of their colleagues. Thus 
our representative, General Harington, was not allowed to 
have his interview with Kemal, which after all could have 
done no harm and just conceivably might have done some 
good. We suppose that the final result of the Greek oflensive 
must be awaited before any fresh action is taken; but if that 
fails, has not the time come when we must recognize the death 
of the Treaty of Sévres ? 


We have alluded elsewh1@ to the very striking letter by the 
Duke of Northumberland v bd:a appeared in the Morning Post of 
Monday last. Here is the most important paragraph :— 

“If our Government will not do its plain duty and subdue 
the rebellion in Ireland, let it at least adopt the lesser of two 
evils and, instead of Dominion Home Ruie, impose an indepen- 
dent Republic upon Southern Iretand. That is the demand of 
Sinn Fein; let them have it. Southern Ireland would then be 
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a foreign and potentially hostile country. So long as we were 
not at war with any great Power this could do us little harm, 
and in the event of any overt act of hostility, Ireland would be 
at our mercy.” 

The Duke ends by expressing the hope that the Conservative 
Party will make it clear to the Government that under no 
sircumstances will they abandon the Southern loyalists to 
their fate. ‘‘ These unfortunate people,” he says, “are, for 
obvious reasons, muzzled so far as Parliament and the Press 
are concerned, and suffer from the additional disadvantage 
of being misrepresented in both by a small minority of their 
number.” ‘The Duke has, with that straightforwardness to 
which he has accustomed us, put his finger upon the real difficulty. 
What he calls the Conservative Party, but what we should 
prefer to call the Constitutional Democratic Party, have got 
the power, if they will only use it, to control Mr. Lloyd George 
and make him play the part of a self-respecting but also loyal 
party leader, instead of a political free-lance. We used to 
blame Mr. Lloyd George for a condition so unsatisfactory as 
that which now exists, but we are bound to say that we feel 
inclined to revise our judgment and to lay it upon the Unionists 
who have not the courage to recognize the facts and to act upon 
them. SA a2 

After all, every party, like every nation, has the leader it 
deserves. It is the duty of the Unionist Party to reform Mr. 
Lloyd George—an interesting and exciting if a formidable task. 
We believe, however, that it can be accomplished, for, in truth, 
Mr. Lloyd George has come much nearer to Unionism than the 
Unionists have come to Lloyd Georgeism. A judicious firmness is 
all that is required. If that firmness is not exercised, the 
Unionists will have’failed in their duty, and nothing can prevent 
the destruction of the party, and alas! with it what ought to 
be, and may be, the best assurance of the country against bad 
government and revolutionary chaos. Mr. Lloyd George is 
like many excellent horses—he wants to be well ridden, and 
probably knows it himself as well as does the type of horse of 
which we are thinking. If he is ridden timidly or badly, no 
really good work can be got out of him. 


Dr. Addison, Minister without Portfolio, has resigned, and he 
explained his reasons in the House of Commons on Thursday, 
July 14th. He read the letter which he had sent to the Prime 
Minister. After describing how the Prime Minister had urged 
him to make “the most rapid progress”’ with housing, and 
declaring that so far as was compatible with his instructions 
he had exercised the utmost economy, Dr. Addison went on 
to describe Sir Alfred Mond’s modification of the housing pro- 
gramme as an “abandonment” and a “breach of faith.” 
Abandonment of the housing programme, he said, was not 
true economy, which ought to be sought in other directions— 
directions which he himself had often indicated. 





Dr. Addison’s announcement of his resignation was preceded 
by a statement from Sir Alfred Mond, who said that the number 
of houses to be erected by local authorities would be limited 
to 176,000, that being the number for which tenders had already 
been approved. Sir Alfred Mond also said that the expenditure 
which had been incurred with the approval of the Minister of 
Health would rank for financial assistance under the scheme, 
which limited the liabilities of local authorities to the product 
of a penny rate. Plans were also described for modifying the 
subsidies to private builders, and finally Sir Alfred Mond stated 
that a financial contribution not exceeding £200,000 would 
be made towards improving slum areas. This contribution 
would be continued during the whole time of a loan raised 
by the local authorities to meet the necessary expenditure. 








On Friday, July 15th, the House of Commons gave a second 
reading to the Criminal Law Amendment Bill. The discussion 
turned upon what in sexual offences should be regarded as the 
“age of consent” in a woman, and on the proposal to deprive 
men of the defence that they had “ reasonable cause ” to believe 
that a girl was over sixteen. We trust that this proposal will 
survive the attacks made upon it, and we also hope that the 
age of consent will be raised to eighteen. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday the Government were 
defeated on an amendment to the Financial Bill. The amend- 
ment proposed that the profits of co-operative socicties derived 
from trading with their own members and not with the public 
should be exempted from the tax; 137 voted for the amendment 
and 135 against, so that there was a majority of two against 





the Government. Sir Donald Maclean at once asked whether 
it was the intention of the Leader of the House to proceed with 
the rest of the business. ‘We propose to proceed with the 
remaining business,” replied Mr. Chamberlain. If the Govern- 
ment had acted according to precedent they would have adjourned 
the House while they decided whether to accept formally 
the result of the division and remain in office or to take another 
division on the tax. The method of the Government may have 
seemed casual or cynical or arrogant—according to the point 
of view—but in any case it made but little difference, as nobody 
expected the Government to resign. Later in the debate Mr. 
Chamberlain took credit to the Government for allowing greater 
latitude to private members whose views in this case had been 
readily accepted. The loss to the revenue will be about £150,000. 


The Licensing Bill based on the recommendations of the 
Conference of Members of Parliament, presided over by the 
Attorney-General, was introduced on Tuesday. The Bill will 
apply to the whole of Great Britain. The licensing justices 
will be the authority in each area. Subject to special exceptions, 
the earliest hour at which liquor may be supplied on weekdays 
will be 11 a.m., and the latest hour 10 p.m. The special excep- 
tions allow liquor to be bought in London up to 11 p.m., and 
outside London the justices are given the discretion to make 
the hour earlier or later, but not later than 10.30 p.m. The 
maximum number of hours of sale in general per day is to be 
nine in London and eight elsewhere. The sale of liquor is to 
cease for at least two hours in the afternoon. Although 11 
o'clock is the closing hour for public-houses in London, drinks 
may be consumed up till 12.30 a.m. in hotels and restaurants, 
and up to 11.30 in licensed houses and clubs when drunk with 
meals. The hours of sale on Sundays are to be five, not more 
than two of which shall be between noon and 3 o’clock, and not 
more than three between 6 p.m. and 10 p.m. 


For reasonable persons who do not want to drink to excess 
all these restrictions are, of course, annoying, but they are the 
price to be paid for the reduction of the amount of drunkenness 
which can undoubtedly be traced to legal restriction. The 
annoyance of the rational, or let us say natural, man was fully 
expressed by the Lord Chancellor in an outburst in the House 
of Lords on Tuesday, when the Bishop of Oxford’s Liquor Control 

3ill was refused a second reading. We wish very much that the 

whole problem had been solved long ago, when there was an 
excellent opportunity, by State purchase. The element of 
private profit, which is the chief cause of drunkenness, would 
then have been removed, and if the State failed to make money 
out of the business (as it probably would) this failure would 
not be regrettable in the interests of sobriety. 


A special correspondent of the Daily Express described in 
Monday’s paper how Germany is setting to work to recover 
her industrial position. The fact that reparation can be paid 
in manufactured articles is an incentive rather than an impedi- 
ment to trade. Not that we regret this—quite the contrary, 
for the German markets are necessary to the world—but the 
contrast between the feverish energy in Germany described 
by the correspondent and our own half-heartedness is a challenge 
and a warning. “‘ Germany’s working people,” says the corre- 
spondent, “are economizing, sacrificing, and throwing them- 
selves into real production.” The average wage of a German 
workman is about 7 marks (6d.) an hour. He rises early and 
works late. He knows that enormous production alone will 
be his salvation. 


No sane person suggests that hand-workers here should 
accept a starvation wage in order to compete with Germany. 
We are perfectly sure, however, that British market after British 
market will be ruined if the workers do not produce in such a 
way as to justify high wages. That high wages are compatible 
with vast and cheap production has long been proved by America, 
But such triumphs are not won by fining a man for producing 
too much, as has just been done by a trade union here; by 
preventing a bricklayer from laying more than 320 bricks 
a day when he might lay 1,000, or by raising objections to 
up-to-date machinery on the ludicrous theory that it will 
cause unemployment. 








Bank Rate, 5} per cent., changed from 6 per cent. July 21, 
1921; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 88}; 
Thursday week, 88}; a year ago, 85}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—f—— 
A LESSON IN SOUND POLITICS. 


E congratulate Sir James Craig upon the wisdom and, 

what is even better, the admirable temper with 
which he has acted in the Irish peace negotiations. 
He has done what we felt quite sure he would do. He 
and his colleagues have told the Government exactly 
what we declared last week they would tell them. Our 
words were as follows: ‘ Ulstermen do not claim, and 
never will claim, the right to veto any arrangements with 
Ireland outside the Six County Area which the British 
Parliament decides to make. Ulster claims her own right 
to decide her own fate, but not the fate of the rest of Ireland.” 
This is precisely what is said in the official communication 
made on the departure of the Prime Minister of Northern 
Ireland on Monday evening: “The people of Northern 
Ireland, on behalf of whom I speak, while claiming in 
the most absolute way possible to determine their own 
fate, do not make any claim whatever to settle the terms 
which Great Britain may make with South Ireland.” 

There was, of course, no curious coincidence or wonderful 
—- in this. We found it easy to set down what 

orthern Ireland would say for a very simple reason. 
The Ulster people are steady, honest politicians*who do 
not trim their sails to every passing breeze, but keep 
a straight course when once they have decided upon it. 
Therefore one is perfectly safe in prophesying about 
them when one recognizes the only course that they can 
steer with honour and good sense. They make the 
prophet’s business the easiest in the world. 

We cannot resist this opportunity to tell the people of 
Northern Ireland how proud we are of them and of their 
chief and his colleagues. They have shown the true 
political instinct, one worthy of our race at its best, worthy 
of Pym and Hampden, worthy of the great Whig leaders 
of the Revolution of 1688, of Somers and Halifax, worthy 
of Washington, Franklin, and the founders of the United 
States. They have been wise and they have been sincere. 
What is even more worthy, though so much more difficult, 
they have been sympathetic in the true, if not the senti- 
mental sense. There was a great temptation to secure 
points for their side by making mischief and by what we 
might call intellectual cruelty. They could have managed, 
if they had so chosen, to put not only the Sinn Feiners but 
the Government hopelessly in the wrong over the negotia- 
tions. They could have raised moral and dialectical 
points—nay, real moral issues which would have been the 
greatest possible obstacles to the difficult and dangerous 
task on which the Government is engaged. Most nightly, 
they refused to do anything of this kind. They did not 
flounce out of the Conference room in anger or leave it 
with a bitter word or a telling warning. Instead they 
acted with perfect sincerity, good sense, and good breeding. 

If they had merely stated their position and then coldly 
added that, though they meant to keep what belonged to 
them, they made no claim to dictate or even influence the 
terms which the British people might make with Southern 
Ireland, no one could have blamed them. But they were 
most careful not to adopt this frigid and cynical attitude. 
They employed words which showed a humanity and a 
power of forgiveness which, if their antagonists are men of 
flesh and blood and not of rock or oak, should greatly move 
them. Referring to the prospective settlement between 
Great Britain and Southern Ireland, Sir James Craig added : 
“When this is accomplished I can promise cordial co- 
operation and equal terms with Southern Ireland in any 
matters effecting our common interest.” There was 
wisdom; there was magnanimity; there was the voice 
of Humanity and True Civilization. It is such words 
as these which never bring remorse, which will never 
make a man say in the years to come: “I was right, of 
course, in the main; but, oh how I wish I had been a little 
more generous, a little less cold in expression !” 

Sir James Craig’s concluding phrases are equally sound. 
There he speaks optimistically, not pessimistically, of the 
future. There can be no better proof of goodwill and good 


intention than this: “ Having reached the present stage, 
I go back to Ireland to carry on the practical work of 
government. I feel that our interests are ably represented 








in the Imperial Parliament, and, of course ou 
services are available at any moment.” This was ns 
courteous as it was helpful. No man who meant mischief 
or in whose heart was. the thought, “I can do a clever 
trick here and spike my enemy’s gun,” would ever have 
spoken after that fashion. There is right-feeling in ever 

line and letter. 





IF REASON RULED. 


W E proved so successful in our last week’s diagnosis 

of the attitude of Sir James Craig and the people 
of North Ulster that we are encouraged to make an 
attempt in regard to Mr. De Valera and Mr. Lloyd George 
Very likely we shall make a failure, but at any rate we may 
clear our own thoughts, and we hope also those of our 
readers, if we put down what we hold each leader ought to 
say, and would say if reason ruled. 

Speaking dramatically and entirely from his own premises 
Mr. De Valera should say to the people of Ireland in 
age and to the people of Northern Ireland in particu- 
ar, something of this kind: “Sir James Craig and his 
colleagues have told us that they make no claim to veto 
the right of self-determination for all Ireland outside the 
Six County Area, the area which they represent. We 
tell them at once that neither do we make any claim to 
veto their right of self-determination. We would rather 
that the official and legal recognition of such a right had 
come from ourselves, and we feel confident that some day 
the people of Northern Ireland will bitterly regret that 
they took their right of self-determination from a British 
and not from an Irish Parliament. When they want to be 
admitted to our Parliament, as assuredly they will, they 
may find the terms far harder than they would have been 
if they had chosen the other path. The loss, however, is 
not ours but theirs. We shall make their action no obstacle 
to a settlement. For us, indeed, it is an opportunity for 
clearing the air and putting our exact position before the 
world. We hold that the action of the Northern Irish 
for the past hundred years and more has shown them not 
to be true Irishmen. As they stand at present they are 
aliens to our race, and to the culture and the faith of the 
Greater Ireland. To be frank, they are not true Irishmen, 
but imitation Englishmen and Scotsmen. Therefore we 
much prefer their absence to their presence in an Irish 
Parliament. We have a nation to make, or rather to 
re-make, and for this noble and, as we believe, God-given 
purpose we realize the advantage, nay the necessity, for 
acting through a homogeneous people. Such guests as 
these can be no partakers in our freedom’s feast. Their 
action shows that they scorn what we esteem—man’s 
happiest lot, his highest calling. They would devitalize 
us with their practicalness, their sneers at our idealism, 
their inability to look beyond a profit and a balance-sheet. 
Their blank indifference to our living idealism would 
bewilder us, would destroy us, would eliminate that sym- 
pathy which must exist among those who join in any work 
worthy of the highest human endeavour. They mistake 
the situation if they think we want them and their super 
cilious help at the crisis of our faith. We do not. Some 
day, when they see what we have made of Ireland, and 
what they have made of Northern Ireland by their squalid 
industrialism, and when the Celtic and Catholic element 
in their midst have begun to leaven the mass of Saxon 
materialism, the people of the Six County Area will knock 
in contrition at the doors of the Dublin Parliament and 
humbly and in penitence ask for admittance. Till this 
day comes we are content, and more than content, to have 
nothing but formal and business relations with the Six 
County Area.” 

All that from our point of view is, of course, unsound 
and untrue. We must no more be held to approve its 
substance than the dramatist must be supposed to share 
the views of his characters. We are merely putting the 
Sinn Fein case as regards Ulster as we hold a wise leader 
would put it. 

If Mr. De Valera were to make a pronouncement on 
those lines, he would greatly enhance his reputation as a 
statesman. He would show the world that he fully realized 
that a predominant fact cannot be talked out of existence, 
or even imagined out of existence. But he would have 
done a great deal more than this. Such a speech as that 
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which we have sketched would be the best possible 
assurance that Northern Ireland could possibly obtain 
that no attempt would be made to coerce her, and that, 
therefore, she need not be disturbed about the future. She 
would feel she need not be anxious or suspicious, or entertain 
what we may term an intensive particularism. The reality 
and malignity of the menace felt by the Six County Area 
have always been supported by the unpleasantly significant 
fact that nobody in the South has ever made such a speech 
as that we have put into the mouth of Mr. De Valera—a 
speech clearly to the interests of the Southern Irish if it 
could be made with sincerity. That it has as yet not been 
made is in Northern Ireland regarded as proof that the 
South means to try to force all Ulster under its domination. 

We have tried to state what Mr. De Valera would say 
if reason ruled his mind, or—as quite possibly it would 
be more fair to say—if reason ruled the minds of those 
whose views he must consider before he can consult his 
own wishes. Let us now try our hand at what should be said 
by Mr. Lloyd George. In our opinion, having been left 
absolutely untrammelled as regards Northern Ireland, 
Mr. Lloyd George should not attempt bargaining negotia- 
tions, but should at once, and of his own motion and not 
under any pressure or semi-coercion by the Sinn Feiners 
give them the very widest and most advanced terms that 
can possibly be given. In the matter of Southern Ireland, 
we ought not to wrangle over this or that form of Dominion 
status, but give at once the very maximum we can give, 
consistent with two things—the safety and security of 
these Islands and so of the British Empire, and the pro- 
tection and security of the loyalists and Protestants in 
the South. These must be protected not merely against 
being shot in the streets or having their houses burnt over 
their heads, but must be given a choice either 
of staying in South Ireland or of remaining full 
British subjects in Northern Ireland or in Scotland 
or England. If they clect for such a change of domicile, 
they must be accorded not a miserable dole like the Ameri- 
can United Empire Loyalists, but the fullest pecuniary 
compensation for their loss and disturbance. As our readers 
know, we have for many months past urged this policy— 
é.c., the maximum rather than the minimum solution— 
and have, subject to our two provisions, expressed our 
willingness that the South of Ireland should be left literally 
to its own devices. Clearly Cuban terms of this kind would 
prevent the presence of Sinn Fein members at Westminster, 
but neither they nor we should object to that. Again, 
the effect of such Cuban terms makes it necessary to have 
a different set of fiscal arrangements for Southern Ireland 
which, in our opinion, had much better receive control 
of the customs. We are not frightened at the thought of 
these fiscal arrangements, which, of course, would 
include payments from Ireland in respect of the 
National Debt, Land Purchase, and the compensation due 
to the migrating loyalists and the superannuated judges, 
police and officials, landlords, business and professional 
men, whether Protestants or Roman Catholics. Such 
just payments would be made perfectly secure by the 
knowledge in Ireland that repudiation would mean a non- 
intercourse act. If we once get out of Ireland we shall 
never return—never attempt to use physical force. The 
use of a system of non-intercourse or heavy customs dues 
and embargoes would remain at our disposal. If Ireland 
would not meet her just engagements, we could meet them 
for her by special taxes on Irish produce carmarked for 
this purpose. 

Needless to say, we are not looking forward to anything 
which would be so injurious to Ireland and so regrettable 
and unpleasant to ourselves. Still, we may feel glad that 
the people of Ircland, demoralized as they have been by 
our policy of systematic surrender, can be made to realize 
that when they are independent we shall have, economically, 
the whip-hand. No doubt we shall make, as we always do, a 
bad financial bargain, but at any rate it is not likely to 
be so bad as that which exists at present, and we shall 
clearly be able to enforce its provisions. 

We are glad to sce that in this matter we have the backing 
of the Duke of Northumberland, who, again, is supported 
by a leading article in the Morning Post of Tuesday. The 
Duke and the Morning Post do not, in the abstract, like 
the idea of independence in the South any more than we 
do. Nevertheless; they have come to think, as we have 





felt, that the Government have contrived to let things 
get into such a desperate mess and have used so foolishly 
and so half-heartedly the powers which they originally 
possessed for putting down the Irish insurrection, that 
the best way out now is the scheme we have proposed. 

The guiding thought in this matter is that we should 
remember that, if we give to Ireland the power to enforce 
claims which she really has at heart, we had better satisfy 
these claims at once. We are certain to have to yield to 
them later. This was proved in the case of Grattan’s 
Parliament, and must indeed always be the case. Take, 
for example, the name “ Republic,” which, after all, is 
only Latin for “ Commonwealth.” By giving to a hostile 
people a Parliament on Dominion lines, we are in fact 
giving them power to call themselves what they will. 
If an Irish Parliament took to calling itself something 
or other in Erse which meant “ Republic,” and were also 
to flourish the Latin translation of it in our faces, does 
anyone really suppose that we should go to war to prevent 
it? We should not fight over a word. Therefore we 
may as well give the word up at once. 

We have written frankly—some people, we fear, will 
think cynically, but that is not in the least our intention. 
We believe most earnestly that there is still a real possi- 
bility of peace, if only we are sincere and try to build on a 
foundation not of paradox but of honest reality. Northern 
Ireland has set us a good example both in sincerity and in 
good temper. If we follow her here, and if the Sinn Feiners 
will do the same, it should be impossible to prevent a settle- 
ment. Even the most anti-British of Ultramontanes 
could hardly prevent it, though we admit that is 
still the essential danger point. - The Pope’s influence, 
which, though it is very small over the higher Irish ecclesi- 
astics, still counts to some extent among the Irish people, 
will, we may feel sure, be cast on the side of a peaceful 
settlement. 





WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 
NHE failure of the Government to denounce the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty is already bearing its poisonoys 
fruits. The situation is a perfect example of the sound- 
ness of the principle * Of two things, one.” We ought to 
have said either—though of course we are delighted that 
this was not said—that there was nothing whatever in 
the Anglo-Japanese Treaty which offered any kind of 
threat or even the mildest cause of offence to the United 
States, and that therefore, regarding the Treaty as a pledge 
of peace and safety for all, we proposed to continue it ; 
or else that, as we desired to enter the Washington con- 
ference with perfectly free hands, we proposed without 
a moment’s delay to denounce the Treaty in order to 
avoid even the appearance of partisanship. Unfortu- 
nately, the Government decided to let things drift. By 
discovering a technical ambiguity in the wording of the 
Treaty, they gave themselves a year’s breathing space. 
They announced that as the Treaty had not been de- 
nounced it had not lapsed, and that it would continue 
automatically for another year. 

Now look at the results. Vis-d-vis America we have 
not cleared ourselves of the appearance of partisanship. 
It is perfectly true that the Treaty could never be used 
against America, and we all know that if we went into a 
war on the side of Japan against America the British 
Empire would instantly fall to pieces. But we have to 
deal with American public opinion as we find it; a great 
deal of it, owing to skilful manipulation or to the ignorance 
which comes from geographical remoteness, is uninstructed 
and passionate. The fact is that a large numb:or of 
Americans will never believe that pro-American feeling 
in this country extends as widely as it actually does so 
long as the Anglo-Japanese Treaty exists. It is most 
regrettable, but there it is. Americans have before them 
an image of John Bull preparing to go into the Conference 
arm in arm with his Japanese friends. 

Vis-d-vis Japan the results are equally unfortunate. 
The Japanese are a chivalrous race, extremely careful 
about points of ceremony and honour. We think we are 
correct in saying that they would take a far more serious 
view of the breach of a military treaty than of the breach 
of commercial treaty. In the circumstances, though they 
cannot of course point to any violation of the Treaty— 
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both Japanese and Biitish have been scrupulously faithful 
to their pledges—the Japanese have a vague and uneasy 
feeling, if we may believe a large part of their Press, that 
they are going to be left in the lurch. The actual denun- 
ciation of the Treaty could not have produced this feeling 
more plainly. Indeed, denunciation would almost cer- 
tainly have had a far more composing effect in Japan, 
because she would then have known exactly where she 
stood. There is no more pitiful outcome of diplomacy 
than to produce the very effects which your policy is 
designed to avoid. Yet that is happening now. If the 
Japanese think that the Anglo-Saxon world is “ getting 
together ” in order to squeeze out the Asiatics of the Far 
East—though this is, of course, a wildly untrue description 
of the facts—we may expect to see those Japanese who 
have hitherto been marked by moderation joining forces 
with the extremists who have preached the need for the 
strong arm of militarism. We must remember that the 
Japanese have a kind of Monroe Doctrine of their own, 
and it is perfectly natural for them to have it. Of course— 
what else could one expect ?—Japan does not like it when 
our policy is represented to her, however wrongly, as 
challenging that doctrine. And we undertake to say 
that all the time the majority of Englishmen would not 
dream of disputing the reasonableness of the argument, 
which has already been put forward in the Spectator, 
that room must be found for the expanding population 
of Japan. It would be pure madness to deprive her of 
what the ex-German Emperor used to call a place in the 
sun. Where that place shall be it is not for us but for 
the Washington conference to decide. 

Everything, in fine, might have been different if the 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty had been denounced. There was 
a magnificent opportunity when President Harding issued 
his momentous invitation. We ought then to have said 
that we regarded our acceptance of the invitation as requir- 
ing the denunciation of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty in 
order that we might go into the conference quite without 
prejudice. Whatever might have been the feeling in 
Japan, we should have been under no necessity to apologize 
for our act. The facts would have amply justified it, 
and we should, of course, have fortified our statement 
by pointing out that a new order of the world was being 
ushered in, and that the Anglo-Japanese Treaty had been 
obviously and admittedly framed to deal with a state of 
affairs which has quite passed away. 

We hope and believe that Japan will not work up her 
political discussion with such heat and alarm as to feel 
it due to herself to refuse to enter the Washington con- 
ference. That would be a disaster—a disaster not least 
of all for Japan herself. Civilization .will not be salved 
if the new order does not function. In a dangerous 
situation the safest course is to recognize the dangers, 
and we are bound to say that the dangers, though they 
might easily have been avoided by denunciation of the 
Treaty, are great and plain. Japan declares, for example, 
that under the Treaty of Versailles Shantung is secured 
to her, while the Americans, still riding their wave of 
altruistic feeling, dislike nothing in the Treaty of Versailles 
more than this Shantung arrangement. They point out 
that Japan has promised to evacuate the peninsula, and 
they demand that the promise shall be fulfilled. Then, 
again, there is the question of Yap, the Pacific island of 
considerable importance as a cable station. The Americans 
complain that the Japanese mandate virtually gives 
Japan possession of the island, and we admit that the 
manner in which the affair was settled without any reference 
to America was a fine example of how not to do these 
things. Yet again, there is the question of the open door 
in China, and America seems to expect that Japan will 
claim superior rights there. After all, Japan would have 
a pretty good basis for doing so because the Lansing-Ishii 
agreement of 1917—an agreement which was never 
brought before the American Senate, and therefore has 
had little publicity—assigns to Japan “ special interests.” 
No doubt there is plenty of room for differences of opinion 
as to the interpretation of this phrase, but it is one of the 
explosive materials the existence of which must not be 
ignored. Still another dangerous element may be found 
in India, where some newspapers have been protesting 
lately against the words in the Anglo-Japanese Treaty 
which provide that Japan shall help Britain 1n the case 





of a grave rising in India. A final specimen ; 
chievous elements which have been called ag digs 
failure to denounce the Treaty is a leading article which 
appeared in the Daily Express of Tuesday. In this articlg 
it was stated that the facts “compel the suspicion that 
America stands under the menace of an attack [from 
Japan], and if that suspicion hardens into a belief the 
whole British Empire will be on America’s side.” It js 

uite true that if America were ever hard put to it the 

ritish Empire would be found at her side, but that fact 
does not remedy the extreme inopportuneness of making 
accusations against Japan. Yet perhaps we have a 
right to complain. This kind of thing is the inevitable 
result of the Government’s decision not to denounce the 
bas 

“What might have been ” is a sad subject of reflection 
in any case. Sad it is to think how many difficulties 
might have been ended, and how many others might not 
have been revived, if the Treaty had been denounced, 
Denunciation would have been wise for us, agreeable to 
America, and fair to Japan, to whom, of course, we al] 
wish to be scrupulously fair. There is no risk of people 
here underrating the intricacy of Japan’s problems and 
her very real and proper anxieties. Fortunately, it is not 
too late to correct the mistake. It may be said that even 
if we denounced the Treaty to-morrow it would still be 
in force when we went to the Washington Conference, 
No doubt ; but there is a vast difference between a treaty 
which one intends to continue and a treaty which is in 
process of lapsing. A treaty which is under a year’s 
notice is as good as a dead treaty. 





THE VINDICATION OF ADMIRAL SIMS. 


LTHOUGH the whole report of the Naval Committes 
appointed by the American Senate to inquire into 
Admiral Sims’s charges must be of deep interest to British 
readers, we shall try to refrain from dealing with its politica! 
sides. That the report is political in many senses is 
proved by the fact that the division of the Committee into 
a majority and a minority strictly followed party lines; 
the large majority was Republican and the small minority 
was Democratic. English men and women would be less 
than human, however, if they did not feel great satisfaction 
from the personal point of view in the vindication by the 
—— of one who proved himself so good and valiant 
a friend of this country during the war. 

Admiral Sims’s accusations against the Navy Depart- 
ment are an old story going back to December, 1919, when 
he refused to accept the Distinguished Service Medal 
from Mr. Daniels, on the ground that Mr. Daniels had done 
great injustice to officers and men by overlooking many 
of those who had been recommended for distinction by 
the Special Board and awarding medals to others for 
“‘ merely ordinary services.” The Senate Committee was 
appointed to inquire into this minor “ battle of the medals,” 
and it was before the Committee that Admiral Sims made 
a great many further charges condemning the whole policy 
of the Navy Department during the war. He declared 
that on the eve of America coming into the war he was 
warned against allowing the British “to pull the wool 
over his eyes”—a phrase which was at first attributed 
to Mr. Daniels himself, but which was actually used by 
Admiral Benson. Admiral Sims next declared that the 
Naval Department was guilty of all sorts of administrative 
delay, and that these delays cost half a million lives and 
some £3,000,000,000. The Majority Report says that 
if delays had not occurred in the naval operations the 
American Expeditionary Forces might have brought 
about the Allied victory earlier than they actually did, 
though the majority admit that the extent to which the 
victory might have been accelerated is a matter of con- 
jecture. The majority praise Admiral Sims for his prompt: 
itude in recognizing the value of the convoy system, and 
they support all along the line his case that the Navy 
Department withheld for a considerable time the destroyers, 
submarines, and other small craft which were urgently 
needed in European waters. The general sense of the 
Majority Report is that the man on the spot, the man not 
only of ripe experience but of full local knowledge, was 
impeded by theorists who were really the slaves of 
political considerations, The Minority, or Democratic, 
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Report, on the other hand, finds that there is very little 
indeed in Admiral Sims’s complaints, and that generally 
all was for the best in the best of all possible naval worlds. 

But what instructs us most of all is the passage in the 
Majority Report which purports to describe how far naval 
warfare was the plaything of politics :— 

“The conclusion seems unavoidable that, for many months 
after the United States had entered the war, the primary motive 
of the Administration was not to do everything possible to help 
to win the war, but rather does the predominant purpose of the 
Administration seem to have been to look to the future of the 
United States apart from the Allies in case the latter might be 
defeated, or in case a peace without victory might be made.” 
Again, the majority remark that the principal cause of 
the delay (we are quoting throughout from a summary 
in the Times) was “the self-defensive, non-aggressive, 
non-helpful policy imposed on the Navy by the Admin- 
istration.” If these words are a fair conclusion from the 
evidence we have before us, an extraordinarily interesting 
picture of President Wilson when he reached the point 
of admitting that war was inevitable. Even then, it 
seems, though he saw that it had become easier to declare 
war than to refuse to declare war, he harboured a delusive 
hope that his country could go to war without in all 
respects being at war. We remember that at the time 
we suspected from many of Mr. Wilson’s statements that 
this was his plan, and we described it as going to war on 
the principle of “limited liability.” When America 
actually entered the war, however, all our misgivings dis- 
appeared. We confessed that they had been unfounded, 
fe: it seemed to us that the Americans were making war 
with all their heart and with all their resources, If it 
be true, after all, that our fears had some foundation, we 
need not, of course, go back upon our second thoughts ; 
we need not reconsider our conclusion that America once 
in the business made war to great purpose. All we have 
a right to say, if the new evidence is fair, is that a great 
many Americans believe that well though their cousttry 
did it they could have done much better if from the first 
moment Mr. Wilson and his colleagues had gone “ all 
out” to win. 

We are inclined to think that this portrait of Mr. Wilson 
—though here we are drawing near to delicate political 
ground—is a true one. We make bold to say as much 
as this because, after all, it is open to any man to judge 
the character of another man on the evidence of that 
person’s own words and acts; and it would be ridiculous to 
attribute to the Democratic Party as a whole foibles and 
delusions which were peculiar to the mind of their chief. 
When, in fact, the Republican majority of the Committee 
condemn the Democratic conduct of the war, they do so 
because the Democratic party was necessarily identified 
for the time being with Mr. Wilson. The finished portrait 
of Mr. Wilson, then, shows a man who was very far from 
being a neck-or-nothing ruler who went to war for the 
unanswerable reason that all the principles upon which, 
in his opinion, the relations of civilized people should be 
conducted were being trampled underfoot by Germany. 
He could not see, as Lincoln would have seen, that horrible 
though war is, there may be worse evils. If Mr. Wilson 
did not prefer peace to his principles, he at all events 
temporized hoping that an attitude of only half committing 
himself would still save a good deal of peace and a good 
many of his principles. His réle was made for him by 
events. He did not make things happen. When, in due 
course of time, he discovered that war for such objects 
as Americans declared themselves to be fighting was 
popular, and that the war promised decisive success on 
sea and land, he became indistinguishable from a leader 
who had brought about such events out of his own con- 
viction and strength. Events took him much further 
than he had ever contemplated. In his secret thoughts 
he would probably admit that he did not understand 
himself. He was like a man who went to meeting because 
he liked the singing, or because the door happened to be 
open, and who ended up on the stool of repentance. 

We have heard it said that when Admiral Sims was 
recently recalled to the United States because he had 
indiscreetly told the truth about Sinn Fein, many thousands 
of letters were received at Washington “ stating in 
emphatic language what they’d be before they'd stand 
it,” if Admiral Sims were punished. It seems that Ameri- 
cans like sailors as much as we do, and they do not even 





mind indiscretions when they come from sailors, because 
they expect sailors to be indiscreet—that is to say, to tell 
the plain truth as they see it, without caring for political 
results. Thus the 50,000 Americans, or whatever the num- 
ber may have been, rose in the spirit of the “ twenty 
thousand Cornishmen ” who, according to the song, would 
“ know the reason why ” when Trelawny, Bishop of Bristol, 
was committed to the Tower. The fact that Admiral 
Sims was recalled not by a Democratic but by a Republican 
Minister made no difference. Apparently the authors 
of the protest were as innocent of politics as the Admiral 
himself, who has no liking for the kind of speech that cannot 
be correctly interpreted till one has dived into that ever- 
changing dictionary of political language which requires 
a new edition for every shift in political fashions. The 
little storm in America will pass away and be forgotten 
when present political motives have lost their force; 
but Englishmen, whatever their politics, will never forget 
the true and brave services of Admiral Sims in the war, 
and will always thank America for having sent him, 





HOW TO SAVE THE COUNTRY HOUSES 
OF ENGLAND.—L 





“ The splendour of the French nobles is confined to their town 
residence ; that of the English is more usefully distributed in 
their country seats; and we should be astonished at our own 
riches, if the labours of architecture, the spoils of Italy and Greece, 
which are now scattered from Inverary to Wilton, were accumulated 
in a few streets between Maryleboneand Westminster.’’—G1BBON’s 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


E publish elsewhere some interesting reflections on 
the sale of Stowe and on the very generous and 
public-spirited gift to the nation which was made by 
the purchaser, Mr. Harry Shaw. Our correspondent, 
Mr. Williams-Ellis, deals with one aspect of the problem 
of Stowe and the best way in which this princely gift can be 
utilized. Here we want to discuss the more general 
aspects of the question—how to save the great country 
houses of England and what we ought to do with them. 
That they are doomed unless we make a great effort and 
find real uses for them seems, unfortunately, only too 
true. Unless we solve the problem, the country houses 
of England will in another thirty or forty years have 
passed away as completely as did the abbeys between 
1520 and 1560. To those who care, and they are to 
be numbered by the million, or rather by the ten million, 
for the beauty, charm, and historical associations of 
England, the prospect is a tragedy. The English-speaking 
world will have lost a precious and irreplaceable thing. 
Men and women yet unborn will mourn the loss, whether 
they live here or have made their homes by the waters 
of the St. Lawrence or the Mississippi, on the shores of 
the Pacific, from Alaska to the Mexican border, on the 
littoral of the great Australian Commonwealth, or in the 
far New England of New Zealand. As the children of 
the new generation turn over books of architecture and 
portfolios of drawings of old and magnificent houses, 
inflamed with the idea that some day they will travel 
in England and see these marvels of beauty, dignity, 
and grandeur, must they be told,“ Alas! You will never 
see them. They are no more’? Maybe some scion of 
an old house would murmur to them Scott’s unforgettable 
lines :— 
** Ah! Clandiboye! Thy friendly floor 
Slieve Donard’s oaks shall light no more. 
All unregarded in the glade 
My sire’s glad halls are prostrate laid.” 

But those who merely mourn are worse than useless. 
Unless he can give some answer to the question, “ What 
are you going to do about it?” a man had better keep 
his tears to himself. What can we do to prevent the 
passing into nothingness of the great English country 
houses—the houses which are now too expensive even 
for rich men to keep up, and (what endangers them still 
more) are out of the fashion, out of that new way of life 
which the rich and the luxurious now affect? For these 
the palatial country house is as much out of date as a 
state coach or a four-in-hand when compared to the 
newest and most elegant of motor-cars. Again, the 
country house is too obvious a target for the modern 
tax-collector. He cannot fail to hit it at the first shot, 
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[t is essential, then, that if the structure of the country 
house and some part of the park and pleasaunces are 
to be saved, a use must be found for them. 
. Can we answer the question? We believe that we 
san. We do not mean by this to say that we can suggest 
a use for every doomed country house—every castle, 
park, place, and abbey which must otherwise go to ruin. 
We firmly believe, however, that the majority of them 
can, by the exercise of forethought and organization, be 
saved and put to new uses. To state it in another way, 
we believe that to let the great country houses either be 
ulled down or fall down would not only be a great 
Sestenetion of the sources of aesthetic ecstasy, but must 
be regarded merely from the utilitarian point of view as 
a great and unnecessary act of waste. 

The first and most obvious use to make of our great 
country houses is to use them as institutions—museums, 
libraries, hospitals, asylums, convalescent homes, homes 
for blind people, for cripples, for aged and infirm pen- 
sioners. No doubt the houses that are best suited for 
this purpose are houses which are near large cities. It is 
much easier to find a use for Ken Wood and Holland House, 
situated as they are, than for a house in the depths of 
the country. Still, the local authorities in country 
districts are constantly, or rather before the war were 
constantly wanting and soon will want again, great 
buildings for various public purposes. To be practical, 
we suggest that it should be a universal rule that before 
any municipality or other public body spends 
money on bricks and mortar on a large scale it should 
make a serious effort to see whether there is not some 
big country house which could be purchased cheaply 
and adapted for institutional purposes. Here, no doubt, 
will come the tussle. The public bodies concerned will 
find it much less trouble—much pleasanter, in fact—to 
build an entirely new building on the most modern lines 
than to adapt an old one. Yet we are quite sure that, 
if the adaptation is carried out with sense and sympathy, 
the old building will make quite a good institution and 
will cost comparatively little, especially if we take into 
consideration the grounds and surroundings of large 
country houses, which, if they are kept within the proper 
bounds of economy, may provide much more amenity 
than there is in the ordinary institution, standing as it 
now does barely and bleakly near the road and upon only 
just enough ground to give a gravel drive and a strip of 
green to cover its nakedness. Let the word of prejudice 
and odium “ unsuitable” be banished from the argument. 
Even though the building committee of an important 
rural sanitary authority may think it “unsuitable” to 
hold their dull and dilatory discussions or fight their 
squalid squabbles in some noble hall decorated by Verrio 
or Laguerre, we must repel their plea. Why should a 
marquess in a toga and a periwig, marching up to the 
gates of Heaven and summoning the celestial fortress with 
beat of drum, just as he summoned one of Vauban’s master- 
pieces of fortification on the frontiers of French Flanders, 
put Mr. Jones off his oratorical strokes ? 

The rural councillors would soon get used to the marquess 
and even to the “naked females with musical instru - 
ments on the ceiling” (vide guide book). It is far more 
unsuitable that the world which we hope to see should 
be without that glorious army of houses which, as Gibbon 
said, stretch from Inverary to Wilton. If Mr. Bumble 
and his fellows pine to hold their meetings and have 
their offices in a smug little, neat little, white little, dull 
little room in a highly modern red-brick pile of municipal 
buildings, and oe it to one of Vanburgh’s imaginative 
flights in stone or of Wren’s or Hawksmoor’s masterpieces, 
they must be made subject to the veto of the Chief Com- 
missioner of Works or Minister of the Fine Arts, 

We shall probably be told that the country houses 
converted to the uses of rural local government would 
be too much out of the way to be practical. That no 
doubt was true when the railroads ruled us. Now, 
however, that the motor-car and still more the motor-’bus 
and motor-coach have brought us back our roads, this 
difficulty is vanishing. Unless a country house is specially 
remote, it is pretty sure to be before very long on one of 
the "bus routes which are growing up everywhere. 

A less obvious use than the institutional use for the 
country house, yet one which we believe has a great deal 








in it, may be described in literary shorthand as “ Hamp- 
tonization.” Some 160 years ago our Sovereign and 
his Ministers conceived the brilliant idea of usin 
Hampton Court, no longer wanted as a royal residence 
as a communal house for persons who had done public 
service and deserved public recognition, but who were 
not in a position to have country houses, or perhaps any 
houses, of their own. Accordingly the palace was split 
up into a dozen or more sets of apartments, each with 
its own kitchen, and in these suites retired admirals or 
generals, or their widows, were given pleasant accommo- 
dation. We have no doubt that at the time it was said 
that the scheme was impossible, that the tenants would all 
hate each other and hate living close together, and so forth 
and so on. The results, however, were quite satisfactery. 
The happy inmates of this ideal almshouse or “ College 
of Old Age for the Great” are envied by all their friends 
for the incomparable delight of living in such a place as 
Hampton Court, with all its beauties and associations, 
Why should it not be possible for some company, partly 
philanthropic, partly amenity-saving, partly commercial, 

rtly co-operative, to take over, say on a 999 years’ 
ease, one of the great country houses which its owner 
wants to get rid of in order to reduce outgoings and the 
géne of living in a place some ten times too large for 
a modern family with only six servants? Obviously, the 
proper plan is to put ten families into it, by splitting it 
up into apartments as at Hampton Court. But i is 
impossible to raise money just now for any purpose, much 
less for some mad new scheme of this kind. Admitted ; 
but the beauty of the scheme is that it will not require 
the raising of a vast sum of money. The owner of a large 
house, if he were relieved of the rates, taxes, and upkeep, 
would in many instances be quite content not to receive 
purchase money down, but instead a rent of, say, £1,500 
or £2,000 a year. He might prefer to sell right out; 
but 4f he could not get the price, he might be quite willing 
to join in a speculation in which he was well secured. 
But of this scheme more next week. 

(To be concluded.) 





FANCY WORK. 
E are inclined to think that people talk less than 
they did. Monologues are out of fashion. There 
are a great many “ rests” in conversation. The sound of 
three or four people talking at a distance is less continuous 
than it was not so very many years ago, and punctuations 
of laughter or ejaculation seem more frequent. But if 
among young people there is less determination of words 
to the mouth, there is certainly no less determination of 
words to the pen. At the same time, printing was never 
so dear and getting published was never so difficult. Ex- 
pression of the mind by means of the pen has become a 
sort of necessity to a very large class of people, and is, we 
expect, largely accounted for by the fact that serious 
discourses and egoistic outpourings, however brilliant, no 
longer command, so far as social life is concerned, the 
audience that they did once. They have ceased altogether 
to be the fashion. Victorian “talk” is a game of 
the past. 

In spite of a rising rate of postage, is it not possible 
that the art of letter-writing may revive together with 
diary-keeping ? Good letter-writing entails work, but it 
is a sort of “fancy work” well worth doing, especially 
when the keeping-up of friendships by means of frequent 
visits has become almost impossible. All the new scholars, 
the men and women whose exceptional abilities have earned 
for them a first-class education, will have a wholesome 
fearlessness of pedantry, and, being truly if uncritically in 
love with literature, they will feel the necessity of imitative 
composition just as every young musician feels it. Their 


writing will bring them in no money: it will be simply 
work which they have “taken a fancy” to do, On the 
other hand, some of it is bound to be very good. Again, 


they are certain to write verse, and much, indeed of course 
most of it, is sure to be rubbish, and of the best, very little 
can be more than good imitation, A modicum of creative 
force is, however, dealt out in every decade, and it is quite 
within the bounds of the possible that a generation pro- 
ducing few books may become more widely literary than 
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any generation has been before. An era of manuscript, 
of typewritten masterpieces, and private letters of 
real value may confront the literary student of the 
future. om scars : 

On the same theory it is thinkable that a future awaits 
the amateur actor. The cinemas have hit the legitimate 
theatre very hard, largely because they produce cheaper 
entertainment and loose money is very scarce. But the 
world is not going without the drama, though it may be 
quite impossible to “stage” it, and though the fortunes to 
be made by successful pieces become too rare to tempt the 
ordinary boy and girl. The newly educated will want 
to act, just to please their fancy, and some of them will 
want to write something to be acted. What a strange 
thing it would be if the drama were to come by its 
own as a social force just as ihe theatres are begin- 
ning to cry out in despair! All this would mean a vast 
deal of unremunerative work, of what our grandfathers 
would have called mere “ occupation ’—a thing done in 
spare time for love or for fun or whatever word you may 
choose to describe it by, but it might have an immensely 
civilizing and humanizing effect upon a great mass of 
people. : 

In a thousand ways present circumstances are forcing 

thinking people back upon their own resources. If they 
want to get pleasure, the greater number of them must 
get it for themselves, working “for pleasure,” as hard 
necessity makes them work for bread. Those of us who 
have lived in a very different time can hardly help dreaming 
that the result will be some great change in the mind of the 
nation. Some of the evils of industrialism will surely dis- 
appear, and some of the advantages of an age when origin- 
ality had more scope will come back. The mechanicalism 
of ordinary life, at any rate of the life of the middle and 
artisan classes, is fading away. That a great number of 
people should be educated who have not the traditions of 
education is a grief and an ominous sign to more critics of 
the times than like to speak their minds. They read with 
dismay the accounts of university honours proving the 
great mental force hitherto hidden in primary schools 
which modern facilities for an education lasting throughout 
the teens instead of stopping at the beginning of them has 
brought out. Obviously, there is a little to be said for their 
yoint of view, but it is a great thing to be freed from the 
ae of criticalness. The first generation of educated 
men have almost always more enthusiasm than critical 
faculty, and life might be a good deal more entertaining 
and better worth having if people sought the higher 
pleasures of life as frankly and uncritically as they seek 
the lower—made their own poor music and enjoyed it; 
wrote their minds out in prose and verse; held their 
little mirrors up to nature without scenery, and without 
ever thinking whether they made themselves ridiculous 
or not. 

Self-consciousness will come out somewhere, seeing that it 
isin human nature, and, for our part, we should like to see it 
find vent in the diary habit. What a fund of material 
for the historian would be forthcoming if one person in 
every family kept a frank record of events! The increased 
insight into human nature which our grandchildren would 
get is hardly to be computed. The lack of reticence and 
lack of respect which characterize the new generation are 
defects which in the diarist would become qualities. It is 
the very moment for this form of self-expression. The 
passion for psycho-analysis proves our point. The diaries 
of the immediate future would not be made up of things 
such as our grandmothers concocted in affected imitation 
of Queen Victoria’s simplicity. The truth is in the new 
generation if discretion is not. A real record of almost 
any sequence of events is a contribution to literature as 
well as to history. The fashion, of course, would soon 
die down. All “ fancy work” changes. No work of any 
sort keeps on unchanged but that which feeds and clothes 
man. We make up for the terrible monotony of the world’s 
discipline by varying the arrangement of our “ off time.” 
After all, it is in “off time” that civilization moves 
forward, and most men and women live for their “ off 
time’’ and in their “fancy work.” It is a very odd 
sign of the times that at a moment when no one will do 
necessary work unless its remuneration is increased, so 
many people are asking for time in which to do unneces- 
sary work for nothing, 





HIS EXCELLENCY’S SHOWER-BATH. 


it was past midday and very, very hot. All the 
forenoon the yacht had seemed to crawl—so motion- 
less was the air—beneath a sky of brass over a brazen sea. 

The Governor (salva reverentia) lay sweating in his 
pyjamas—sweating like any common person. He tried to 
think of cool things, of snowdrifts, of November slush in 
London streets, of salmon fishing in a Sutherland March, 
of an aunt who taught him his catechism, of Lord Anony- 
mous of Laudnosware receiving a deputation, but it was 
in vain. He could only think of the Ancient Mariner, 
and wonder whether that seafarer ever really knew what 
heat was. 

And suddenly a breath of air, and then a light breeze, 
and then out of nowhere a short screaming squall, and then 
rain—large fat drops that hissed on the red-hot awning— 
and after that a falling wall of water that blotted out 
sea and sky. 

Into the heated chambers of the Governor’s brain stole 
a memory of long ago, a memory of a three weeks’ drought 
in far-off England, of a lovely and well-beloved farm set 
in a great common, still smouldering after many and per- 
sistent heath fires, of a sudden thunderstorm, and of a 
man, a hot man (and, by Jove! he was wearing pyjamas, 
too), who stole out into the downpour, and wandered 
barefoot for a blessed hour, and returned at peace with 
the world. 

And as he lay the Governor bethought him that over 
his head was the bridge, and behind the bridge and outside 
the awning was a railed-in space, the exact use of which 
had sometimes puzzled him. 

Suddenly a light broke on him. “It is shaped,” he 
said, “ like a shower-bath. I believe it is a shower-bath.” 
And half-unconsciously he arose and climbed the ladder, 
and passed the serious dark-skinned captain at his chart- 
table and the smiling dark-skinned sailor at the wheel, 
and stepping off the bridge found himself alone in a world 
of falling water. Steadily, heavily but gently the rain beat 
upon him, and slowly into the inmost recesses of his being 
stole a heavenly coolness, a sensuous calm, an ineffable 
content. How long he abode in Nirvana he knows not, 
but after a time came an awakening and consciousness 
returned, and he became aware of something that irked 
him, and he knew it was his pyjamas which clung to him 
like the shirt of Nessus, and half unwittingly he began to 
peel them off. 

And with the action life came back again full-flood and 
the joy of life, and he tore off the offending garments and 
cast them into the streaming void beyond the rail, and, 
mother-naked, he danced and cried aloud and sang, while 
the water beat upon his head and spouted from his shoulders. 

And then, suddenly, the downpour abated, and the world 
outside the railing took shape, the funnel and the boats 
on the davits, and the bridge, and he realized, as one awaken- 
ing from sleep, that he was in a ship; and like a small 
inward pain, memory began to stir, and he knew that 
he was a Christian gentleman, expensively educated, of 
mature years, and (awful thought) a Governor. “I must 
get out of this,” he gasped, and he stepped on to the 
bridge. 

There was no man at the wheel—all undirected, the 
yacht pursued her way. There was no one on the bridge. 
No, stay—what is that crouching figure in the corner, 
motionless, with forehead bowed to the deck ? Can it be ? 
—yes, it is the grave captain. 

‘** That’s a bit of luck,” said H.E., as he stole, a shameful, 
rain-battered figure, to the head of the ladder, at the foot 
of which was his cabin and seclusion and raiment. “ Thank 
the Lord, the Staff will never know.” But the hope was 
short-lived. 

At the foot of the ladder, only eight rungs away, stood 
that most immaculate of private secretaries, Jackson 
tussore suit, white waistcoat, buttonhole and eyeglass all 
complete, looking upward. ; 

“If a thing’s got to be done, it’s got to be done,” said 
the Governor; and “assuming,” to quote the phrase 
made deathless by the late Mr. Stead, “ an air of bragga- 
docio,”” he descended. 

“Ten minutes to lunch, sir,” said Jackson; and no 
tremor of the mouth, no flicker of an eyelid, indicated 
that there was anything unusual going on, “ Will you 
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change your——” He made a t effort to say 
“clothes,” but something clicked in his throat. “ Will 
you be ready?” ‘“ Yes, thank you, Jackson,” said the 
abased Proconsul, as with a piteous attempt at swagger 
he slunk into his cabin. 

He dressed with unusual care, selecting a new suit and 
a better buttonhole than Jackson’s; and when, clothed 
and in his right mind, with quiet dignity he joined the 
waiting staff, a graver and more respectful band of young 
men you could not wish to see. 

Luncheon, generally a rather merry and easy-going 
meal in the yacht, was unusually decorous. The con- 
versation, skilfully guided by Jackson, was kept to serious 
topics, such as comparative statistics, in which the most 
frivolous of the staff manifested a surprising interest. 

There were no jokes and little laughter, except one 
slightly hysterical outburst when Lieutenant Jones, an 
inexperienced young man, choked in his glass and said he 
had swallowed a fly. 

A little later, however, as H.E. lay alone in his deck- 
chair with a cigar, his ears were assailed by a noise as of 
several young and healthy hyenas abandoning themselves to 
mirth, which seemed to come from the A.D.C.’s quarters. 

“It is best to be on the safe side,” he reflected, and he 
pressed the electric bell. “ Jackson,” said he, when that 
discreet young man appeared, “ I have been much pleased 
with your services of late. What I have specially noticed 
is your success in preventing the leakage of confidential 
matter. I, as you know, believe in trusting my staff ; 
I may say I hide little or nothing from them ”—here a 
faint ripple, as of a breath of air over a calm lake, flickered 
across the pleasant countenance of the private secretary— 
“but outside our immediate circle I expect the most 
rigid discretion.” ‘ You can rely on me absolutely, sir,” 
replied Jackson, “ and I think I can answer for the boys.” 
“T have great confidence in you,” said the Governor ; 
“and if you do as well in the oval as in the past, a bit 
of ribbon may soon come your way. I do not feel inclined 
to work to-day. I shall not want you.” 

“T think it will be all right,” said the Governor, as a 
little later he composed himself to slumber. “ But any- 
how, it was worth it.” H. E. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 


——— 


SIGNS OF IMPROVEMENT. 


{To tue Epiror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 


Sir,—As you are aware, I have been inclined for some 
time past to regard the Stock Exchange and mone- 
tary outlook from two different standpoints. From 
the standpoint of a far view of the situation, based 
upon a careful consideration of the various economic 
factors, I have written in a pessimistic vein, feeling it 
impossible to write optimistically until there were clearer 
indications of the community as a whole realizing the 
supreme necessity for the creation of new wealth through 
economy and increased industry. On the other hand, 
taking a shorter and more superficial view, I have 
pointed out certain factors such as easier money likely 
to exert at least a passing influence of a favourable charac- 
ter upon securities. I recall these two points of view for 
the reason that, unless present appearances are deceptive, 
it looks at the time of writing as though markets might 
very soon receive the further stimulus of a reduction in the 
Bank Rate to 5} per cent.,* and should this occur, and should 
the joint stock banks reduce their deposit rates, there might 
be some reason for anticipating at least a temporary fillip 
to all investment securities. The Stock Exchange has 
anticipated this further reduction in the Bank Rate for 
so long that it has rather relinquished hopes, but all the 
same I should not be surprised if it were to occur shortly, 
and, after the advent of some important issues of capital 
expected during the next few weeks, it is conceivable that 
any moderate recovery in securities might also be stimu- 
lated by the absence of further issues of capital—owing 
to the holiday season. 1 know that this latter circumstance 
might be hailed as a reason for stagnant markets, but as 
a matter of fact we have found more than once that the 
so-called dog days have been characterized by a certain 


“[® Since our correspondent’s letter was written the Bank Bate has been reduced 
from 6 to 54 per cent.—ED, Spectator.) 





amount of activity in securities, one of the factors contri 
buting towards improvement being the very fact of the 
prorogation of Parliament. ° 

Before commenting further upon the significance to be 
attached to any such improvement in securities—should 
it occur—I may perhaps comment briefly on the reasons 
which suggest the likelihood of an early reduction in the 
Bank Rate. There have probably been few occasions 
when — in the Money Market concerning the 
advisability of a reductionin the Bank Rate were more evenly 
divided than at present. At first sight there are at least 
two circumstances which suggest the inadvisability of a 
reduction. One of them is the fact that the American 
Exchange has moved sharply against us during the past 
week, and the other is that we are undoubtedly passing 
through a period of fresh inflation occasioned by Govern- 
ment borrowing on Ways and Means Advances and 
Treasury Bills to meet current expenditure. These are 
conditions which would seem to suggest the need for 
higher rather than lower money rates, though, of course, 
the inflation is in itself directly responsible for the present 
ease in the Money Market, so that with the rate of discount 
in Lombard Street at about 4} per cent. the 6 per cent. 
Bank Rate is entirely ineffective. If, therefore, I should 
be right in my anticipation of an early reduction in the 
Official Minimum, it may be well to recall the manner in 
which the whole situation has once more been rendered 
abnormal through the great coal strike. 

In so far as the higher Bank Rate of last year brought 
about a fall in wholesale prices of commodities and elimin- 
ated speculative transactions, it was wholly beneficial, 
but retail prices and the cost of living were slow to respond, 
and Labour, which was unsoundly lead by the mere 
agitator, became restive and demoralized the position 
by two great coal strikes within a period of a few months. 
What might have been a most desirable event in the shape 
of lower prices, if followed by increased production, was 
wholly changed by Labour taking a course which restricted 
production and, indeed, brought it to a standstill. Acute 
trade depression followed, so acute, indeed, as to make it 
difficult for many holders of certain commodities to 
liquidate the positions carried on borrowed money, and 
to-day, although bankers are being paid off many advances 
by reason of slack trade, the most unsatisfactory aspect 
of the financial position here, and to some extent in the 
United States, lies in the great extent of these frozen 
eredits which are still being carried on borrowed money. 
A liquidation of such positions is one of the first essentials 
to sounder conditions generally, and if, as the result of 
somewhat lower rates for traders’ advances—which are 
based on the Bank Rate—a more favourable atmosphere to 
such liquidations should result, the advantage is one which 
perhaps to some extent offsets the risks which easier 
monetary conditions may bring in their train. At all 
events, the experiment seems likely to be tried, and 
with the Rate in Lombard Street so far below 
the 6 per cent. rate, a reduction to 5} per cent. may 
occasion no further decline in Money Market quotations, 
though it may touch the spot in the matter of the terms 
on which bankers lend to the trade. 

Inasmuch, moreover, as any revival in trade conditions 
must necessarily be gradual in character, I am the more 
inclined to think that it might during the earlier stages 
even coincide with a moderate improvement in securities. 
Nevertheless, and for the reasons I will now state, I think 
that any such improvement should be regarded with 
caution and not followed too far. In the first place, it 
must be clear to the most superficial observer that until 
there is a real improvement in trade conditions and real 
activity in our exports, there can be no justification for 
permanent stability in our securities themselves, and I 
suggest, therefore, that after a brief period one of two 
things must happen. Either expectations of an improve- 
ment in trade will be completely disappointed, in which 
case the position of the country will be so serious as to 
make a setback in securities probable, or, on the other 
hand, if hopes of a revival in trade are fulfilled the revival 
will occasion, after a few months’ duration, such 4 
demand for money as possibly to promote an advance in 
the Bank Rate and a setback in securities. Of course, I 
am now referring to securities in the mass and to fixed 
interest-bearing stocks in particular, and not to individual 
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stocks or shares which may be affected by local and special 
considerations. : 

There is, however, another reason why I am impelled 
to take a cautious view of the outlook. Immediately 
after the Armistice there was a good deal of uncertainty 
as to what might be the effect of the first stirrings of more 
normal trade activity, and it was not long before it was 
found that—speaking broadly—trade after the war made 
very heavy demands upon available supplies of credits. 
Prices were abnormally high, and that circumstance, 
combined with heavy taxation, imposed severe demands 
upon banking resources. To-day we have somewhat 
lower prices, but not only might any revival in trade 
quickly affect the situation, but I suggest that another 
factor is coming into prominence which deserves attention, 
—namely, a gradual revival of activity in international 
finance itself. During the past few weeks one of the 
outstanding features of the situation has been the increasing 
evidence of trade activity in Germany, and there is good 
reason to believe that these activities are now being aided 
to some extent by the resumption of international financial 
activity which has taken the shape of certain credits given 
to Germany by bankers in America, Holland, and this 
country to aid Germany in paying for her imports of 
foodstufis and raw materials. I believe that this develop- 
ment may be regarded as a favourable rather than an 
unfavourable indication of the tendency of finance, because 
it is undoubtedly a fact that there can be no great and 
permanent trade activity here so long as so many of the 
countries of Europe are out of the running, as it were, in 
everything pertaining to international business. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that trade activities, whether 
here, in Germany, or in the States, make demands upon 
credits, and there is little doubt that the temporary 
depression in our own trade in itself tends to stimulate 
the desire of our international bankers to find other employ- 
ment for their resources. When, however, autumn 
prospects are considered and it is remembered that Lom- 
bard Street wili presently be financing the American 
cotton bills, it is not difficult to see that, given any 
important revival in our own trade, the whole monetary 
situation may quickly turn once again in the direction of 
comparative stringency. 

Nevertheless, and if only because in any far view of the 
situation I am still inclined to regard the future with 
pessimism until there are signs of an altered attitude on 
the part of Labour towards the great problems with which 
the country is confronted, I am the more anxious to 
elaborate those points in the situation which undoubtedly 
suggest the possibility, if not the likelihood, of a tem- 
porary improvement in monetary and Stock Exchange 
conditions in the more immediate future.—I am, Sir, yours 








faithfully, Artuur W. Kippy. 
The City, July 20th. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
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STOWE—PAST AND FUTURE. 
{To tHe Epitor or THE “ Specraror.’’] 





“ Still follow sense, of every art the soul, 
Parts answering parts shall glide into a whole} 
Spontaneous beauties all around advance, 
Start even from difficulty, strike from chance, 
Nature shall join you, time shall make it grow 
A work to wonder at—perhaps a Stowe.”—Pope. 


Sir,—A work to wonder at—yes. But because, despite Pope’s 
eulogy, sense did not surely guide the builders of Stowe, it seems 
to have lost its soul. If sense meant taste and talent, well and 
good, the place is a fit memorial to its several architects and 
their princely patrons. Display is not a vice, architecturally, 
it can indeed be a shining virtue, but it is now apt to embarrass 
us a little in a country house, post-war Englishmen rarely 
having either the means or the assurance to live as cere- 
moniously as their Augustan predecessors. Domestic pomp 
and circumstance are just now at something of a discount. 
Quite apart from the mere enlisting of “ Forty maids with 
forty mops” and the paying of them, most of us would have 
doubts about the propriety of withdrawing so many from pro- 
ductive occupations to no other end than the promotion of our 
ease and elegance. Few of us could, at this day, have the 
hardihood to spend upon our establishment and our mere 





living the immense sums to which such a place as Stowe must 
inevitably commit us. 

Our immediate and worst forebodings regarding Stowe have 
been most happily dispelled by the generous intervention of 
Mr. Shaw, of Beenham Court, who has not only bought 
“Lot 1”—i.e., the house and inner park—and proposed to 
present his purchase to the nation, but who also hopes to 
secure an endowment on the property, so that the public funds 
may be relieved of part at least of the heavy burden of main- 
tenance. It is a gift that will surely be accepted as generously 
as it has been made. Stowe is a unique historical document 
that we cannot afford to lose, and, as such, the nation is its 
proper protector and custodian. “It is well to preserve England 
—it is better to have an England worth preserving,” and 
with Stowe dismantled and destroyed England would be appre- 
ciably the poorer. To the cultivated Stowe has been familiar 
for two centuries—whether they have actually seen it or not. 
For generations it has been famous for its art treasures, its 
architecture, its park and pleasaunces, its avenues, temples, 
and monuments, and scarcely less so for those who enjoyed 
them—poets, wits, politicians, and the chief notables of two 
centuries. The history of the family itself covers half the 
world and nearly ten centuries of time. There is one of the 
Saxon progenitors of the Temples, Leofric, Earl of Chester and 
Mercia (d. 1057), who married Lady Godiva, sister of Thorold, 
Sheriff of Lincoln. There is the third Duke of Buckingham, 
Colonel of Yeomanry, Governor of Madras, and Chairman of 
the London and North-Western Railway. In between and 
scattered down the centuries are makers of England—for good 
or ill. There is Richard Temple, Viscount Cobham, Field- 
Marshal, Courtier, and Regent, with the help of Vanburgh and 
Kent, chief embellisher of Stowe. There is Grenville, Prime 
Minister to George I.; William Pitt, Lord Chatham, George 
Temple, Marquis of Buckingham, Secretary of State and Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland; Lord Palmerston, and a whole gallery 
of minor magnates besides. If a great name is not included 
in the wide ramifications of the family itself, with its seven 
or eight hundred quarterings—there is more than a chance that 
you will find it in the visitors’ book. A visit to Stowe was for 
long a stock item in the English tour of foreign Sovereigns, a 
distinction which is no doubt largely responsible for its present 
circumstances. 

There were times, it would seem, when the entertainment of 
royalty and subsequent bankruptcy were regarded as natural 
cause and effect, and when a sufficiently glittering prelude made 
ruin, partial or complete, of relatively small account. Stowe 
has never shirked hospitality; it entertained, indeed, on so 
lavish a scale that there are few, if any, country houses in 
England that have as many associations with the great figures 
of the recent past. Certainly there are few places better worth 
while preserving or better suited for public delight and educa- 
tion. Properly arranged and wisely administered Stowe might 
become a great cultural centre, a place where the arts and the 
humanities as well as history might have an effective civilizing 
influence on a democracy that is in danger of missing just those 
things that made the old aristocracy its superiors. 

Lord Lee in giving Chequers to the nation had an eye to its 
educative effect on future Prime Ministers, who may have been 
denied the blessings of a liberal and cultivated environment. 
Possibly Mr. Shaw’s intention is to do the same for our new 
democracy. It is a great idea, and if he is well advised he may 
yet invest Stowe with an influence over the destinies of his 
country to which its old intrigues and cabals will become as 
nothing. So shall it find its soul again! 

Tis use alone that sanctifies expense, 
And splendour borrows all her rays from sense,” 
wrote Pope, and failing that :— 
* Another age shall see the golden ear 
Embrown the slope and nod on the parterre, 
Deep harvests bury all his pride had planned 
And laughing Ceres re-assume the land.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., Cioves Wii.1aMs-E tts. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read,and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) nd 

THE PACIFIC PROBLEM. 
[To THe Eprtor or THe “‘ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—Will you permit one whose personal acquaintance with 
the Pacific Ocean was begun many years ago, who has 
repeatedly traversed its wide areas, and who has visited nearly 
every one of the countries that form its shores, to express, and 
give reasons for, the opinion that the interest at present taken 
in Pacific conditions—though immediately occasioned by the 
current discussion of the scope of the Anglo-Japanese treaty 
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and the possibility of naval “disarmament ”—is really due to 
far more extensive considerations and to deep, but still vague 
and unformulated, apprehensions? 

Righteen years ago, when in the Far East, I ventured to 
state in black and white that Asia was not going to allow itself 
to be treated by Burope in the twentieth century as it had been 
in the eighteenth and nineteonth conturies; and that Japan 
would see to it that this should be so. In this there was and 
is no reflection on the loyalty of the Japanese Government. I 
had, as it happened, special opportunities of observing the 
mind and procedure of the higher Japanese officials; and it 
would have been impossible to meet with men more honourable 
and straightforward. Governments, however, come and go; 
conditions change; national opinion, like other things, “ de- 
velops.” A generation passes away; others succeed in turn, 
each modifying the opinion that prevailed in its predecessor. 
There is no reasonable ground for expecting that the national 
opinion in a Far Eastern country will be in all respects in, say, 
1941 what it is in 1921, 

Within the lifetime of men not yet past middle age nearly the 
whole continent of Asia has undergone an immense transforma- 
tion, a transformatien undreamed of forty years ago. Japan 
has become, or at any rate has approximated to, a “ constitu- 
tionally ” governed country. So has Persia, though less cer- 
tainly. China has expelled the Manchu autocrats and has 
at least tried to set up a republic. The vast Indian Peninsula 
now tas “ reprecontative ” legislative institutions. Institutions 
of a similar pattern are being adopted or clamoured for by 
Arabs. The state of Siberia, whatevor it really is, differs much 
from that which it was a dozen years since. ‘The new conditions 
may well be expected to lead to Asiatic solidarity against the 
Occident. 

That Asia is already throwing off or escaping from European 
domination and guidance is visible to those who care to look 
closely into affairs. It is here that we may discover ground for 
the apprehensions alluded to at the beginning of this letter. 
When the European domination or guidance has gone, what is 
Asia going to do? Have its revenge on the West? Is there any 
inherent imprebability in a twentieth century repetition of the 
movements ef Darius and Xerxes, of Mahomet’s early 
suceessors, ef Attila, of Genghis Khan, of Tamerlane, of 
Mahomet I1.? Asia will be materially as well equipped as any 
contemporary nation of the West; and, most likely, united 
beyond all historical precedent. 

Suppose that Asia calls upon Japan to lead in a great counter- 
Occidental mevement, will it be possible for Japan, say a 
quarter of a eentury hence, to disregard the call? Is there 
any reason for suppesing that Japan, by the time just indicated, 
will not desire, and prove her ability, to make of China what 
the British have made of India? Try to conceive what a Japan 
directing the resources of a vast territory and the high qualif- 
cations of four hundred millions of an exceptionally intelligent, 
industrious, and hardy people could manage to effect. This 
would help to ensure the coherence of the Asiatic nations. 

There seems to be one way, and only one way, of preventing 
altogether, or at the least robbing of its terrors, the Asiatic 
movement above hinted at. That way is to establish a real 
and lasting solidarity between America and Europe, beginning 
with co-operation and general unity of aim in the Pacific on the 
part of the United States and the British Empire. If the 
United States, backed as far as possible by the British Empire, 
will regard the Pacific as Western Europe for so long had to 
regard the Atlantic, an aggressive Asiatic movement against— 
not merely Europe, but the West (including America)—will be 
frustrated; indeed, it will not be likely to be begun. In view 
of what is apprehended, naval measures may hereafter become 
as important in the Pacific as we all know that they used to be 
in the Atlantic. Of course, this is no argument against general 
and honest naval “ disarmaments.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cyprian A. G. Bripce. 





** JAPAN’S OVERSPILL.” 

[To tue Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—In reading your article on “ President Harding’s Invita- 
tions ” in your issue of the 16th inst. I was much surprised to 
come upon the following paragraph: “When we are dealing with 
the problem of the Far East we ought, for fear of misunderstand- 
ing, to say that we have no desire that Japan should be shut up 
ia a watertight compartment. It may be that in Korea and the 
other territory which she has acquired during the last twenty 
years there is room for the overspill of her population. But if 
this is not so, then most assuredly Japan must have some area 
marked out for the future accommodation of her surplus 
inhabitants. This need for new homes must not, of course, be 
allowed to disturb the communities which prefer their <wn 
special forms of growth and development, but, on the othcr 
hand, Japan must not have her just claims for expansion met 
with a mere veto.” 





But, Sir, is not this just the whole trouble? In which direc. 
tion can Japan extend? I cannot spenk personally of Korea 
but I do know that there is no room for much of the “ over. 
spill”? in Formosa; nearly all the flat land is already under 
cultivation and vast areas of hill country are still in the posses- 
sion of head hunters whom the administration hems round with 
an electrified wire entanglement the while it is endeavouring 
to induce them to become peaceful citizens. Then what area 
are you going to mark out for Japan’s surplus inhabitants? 
Give her a chunk of Australia? I think the Australians would 
have a word to say. Part of the Philippines? She would like 
it, but the Americans would not. Honolulu? There are too 
many there already. She is not wanted in British Columbia, 
nor in California. Nor yet in China. But, as you are right in 
thinking, she must expand. That is the problem which Japan 
has got to solve, and well she knows it. A few months ago I 
landed in Japan from Formosa, where I had had the fortunate 
experience of being the guest of the Japanese Government for 
a fortnight. On my arrival at Kobe the editor of the Japanese 
paper, the Kobe Shinbun, called upon me. I told him of the 
courtesy and hopitality his Government had shown me in 
Formosa, and added that in North Borneo, the country whence 
I had come, there was an “open door” for Japanese. The old 
gentleman looked at me for a moment, and I thought he was 
going to burst into tears. “‘ Then you are the only country in 
the world that wants us,” he said. If an area such as you 
suggest could be found for Japan one of the most dificult 
problems of the Far East would be solved. But how is it going 
to be done?—I am, Sir, &., Owen Rutter. 
Wattisfield Croft, Suffolk. 





PALESTINE AND THE ZIONISTS. 

(To THe EviTor or THs “ Srecrator.’’) 
Str,— Zionism is the most stupendous fallacy in Jewish 
history. I assert that it is wrong in principle, and impossible 
of realization; that it is unsound in its economics, fantastical] 
in its politics, and sterile in its spiritual ideals.’ In these 
scathing words Mr. Henry Morgenthau, the late American 
Ambassador to Turkey, condemns root and branch the 
dangerous policy to which, as Lord Curzon said, “ Mr. Balfour 
had committed us.”” Mr. Morgenthau is one of the leaders of 
the American Jews who reject the Zionist theories, and his 
powerful article in the current number of the World’s Work 
should be read by all who wish to understand whither we are 
being led by a faction which, as he conclusively proves, is false 
to Jewish interests. Tho split in the Zionist movement in 
America has now been completed by the resignations of many 
of the more distinguished members of the Convention as a 
protest against the claims of Dr. Weizmann to dominate the 
“Inner Actions Council” with the assistance of European 
Jews and to override the American organization. Henceforth 
the movement directed to the establishment of a Jewish State 
in Palestine will be controlled mainly from London and 
Frankfort. Mr. Morgenthau has visited Palestine and has 
studied its economic possibilities, which, as he points out, have 
been grossly exaggerated. His whole article strikingly confirms 
what I have tried to say in the Nineteenth Century and in the 
House of Lords. I have since received information which 
plainly indicates that the situation is menacing, and that Mr. 
Churchill, in his recent brief trip to the Holy Land, was 
palpably misled. 

Has not the time come to review the declaration which Mr. 
Morgenthau describes as “a shrewd and cunning delusion,” 
and to mete out tardy justice to the Palestinians for whose 
welfare we are absolutely responsible? Many lives have been 
already lost because the Government failed to understand that 
this declaration, which, as we now know, was inspired only by 
a section of Jews, is irreconcilable with the solemn pledge 
made by General Allenby to the Palestinians in November, 1918. 
Can we continue to use British forces and British treasure to 
impose upon the rightful owners of the soil conditions which 
they fear and detest? Turkish rule is frequently held up to 
us as a byword for incompetence, corruption, and oppression. 
It is, however, the fact that the Palestinians were freer, 
happier, and able to play a greater part in their affairs under 
the Turk than under our rule, which they welcomed with 
enthusiasm before they realized the meaning of Zionism. Now 
that a distinguished Jew has lucidly explained the injury which 
the Balfour policy is inflicting on his co-religionists, we may 
surely apply in Palestine the principles which, everywhere else 
and always, we have been proud to honour.—I am, Sir, &c., 

SypEnuamM. 


THE PROTECTION OF SOUTHERN IRISH LOYALISTS. 
(To the Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—In your leading article of July 9th on the Irish question 

you say you “are prepared to give Ireland the fullest 





Dominion Government compatible with Britain’s safety, and 
with plans which would prevent the Protestants and loyalists 
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of the South and West being exposed to ill-treatment such as 
that to which they have lately been exposed.” Now, I trust 
that you will kindly use the great influence which the Spectator 
possesses to get some workable plans carried through for the 
protection of the loyalist minority in the South and West of 
Ireland. I am afraid it will be a very difficult matter to do 
so. The loyalist minority consists chiefly of small farmers in 
the country districts and of small shopkeepers in the towns, 
Under the new Government of Ireland (if it is established) the 
British Government will withdraw the soldiers, and the Courts 
and police will fall to Mr. De Valera’s Government. Under 
these circumstances it is hard to see how protection can be 
afforded to isolated farmers, for instance, and ex-soldiers 
scattered all over the country. I only mention these things 
to show what a difficult problem it is. The English people, I 
am afraid, are altogether tired of Irish affairs, and I very 
much fear they will not be in the least inclined to pay more 
money for protection or compensation to Irish loyalists once 
the new Government is set up. However, I earnestly hope 
that you may be able to suggest some satisfactory plan, and 
that also you may be able to induce the Government to adopt 
it and embody it in any settlement that is made.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Marsy Crorron. 
Longford House, Ballisodare, Co. Sligo. 





PENSIONS ACT AND ITS ADMINISTRATION. 

(To tne Eprtor or rue “ Srecrator.’’) 
Sir,—It is doubtless true, as Lieut.-Colonel Fremantle said in 
the House, that many men get more out of the Pensions Act 
than they ought to. If imposition of this kind is to be resisted, 
there are sure to be a number of cases near the border line 
which will be hard cases; until diagnosis is infallible, this 
cannot be avoided. Gross injustices, however, whether due to 
the Act itself or to administration of it, ought to be avoided, 
and the latter at least can be avoided by having some one 
competent official of standing in each area in a position to see 
that the broad principles of the Act are not overridden by 
minor regulations, and also to go and see the chief medical 
authority, and get obvious misapprehensions corrected at once. 
I was myself able on one occasion, though having no locus 
standi, to get a case reconsidered and resettled in ten minutes 
by going and putting it before the chief medical authority 
involved, although assured by the secretary of the committee 
that nothing could be done, and on another occasion by writing 
direct. 

A more recent case, however, of failura of justice induces 
me to write to you, as it is a good instance of the need of 
some sensible and accessible authority competent to interpret 
regulations in the spirit of the Act. In this case the man, a 
skilled tradesman, had a small pension for an injury due to 
service, but had received “ treatment allowances,” i.e., allow- 
ances at full disability rates for some time, as his injury 
quite prevented his working. Then the doctors advised a 
second severe and dangerous operation. The man, with the 
experience of the first failure in his mind, with the belief that 
he would not pull through the second operation, and with the 
desire to see his eon and daughter-in-law, who were shortly to 
return from Canada, would not consent. The committee then 
stopped his allowance on the ground that no treatment was 
available or possible, and said that he must wait till he could 
be “reboarded” as regards pension. This meant leaving the 
man and his family to be turned out of their house, and the 
furniture to be seized by the dealer, as the little money they 
still had coming in would barely suffice for food alone. Nothing 
but outside heip staved this off. 

The common-sense view of the case would clearly be that 
rest would be the appropriate treatment until the reboarding 
for pension could take place. The Act does not intend that a 
man utterly unable to work by reason of his “ attributable ” 
disabilities should be left stranded pending a decision as to 
his permanent pension. Nor does it intend that a man should 
be forced to undergo a severe and dangerous operation by 
financial pressure. In fact, this latter is what eventually 
happened. The man just pulled through the operation, i.c., 
it was doubtful for two days whether he would. Whether he 
will be able to earn his living remains to be seen. All the 
above aggravation of inevitable hardship and difficulty was 
quite unjustifiable from any reasonably large point of view. 
It was an additional hardship that the man was a victim of 
the super-subtle distinction the Act makes between disabili- 
ties judged by the medical authorities to be due to service, 
and those which, though they were incurred during service, 
and in no sense due to the fault of the man, are yet judged by 
the experts not to be due to service. This man very largely lost 
his eyesight during service, and accordingly his friendly 
society would not take him back, saying he was a damaged 
man, and he has never had a penny from his society for all 
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the years he contributed; the experts also would not give way. 
Can anyone say with approach to certainty that a disability 
clearly incurred during service is not due to service? 

In the above case the loss of eyesight was at first the more 
serious disability of the two, but pension takes no account of 
it, and it blocked the road of approach to an alternative 
pension. I suggest that a very centralized administration can 
never be a success, however neat and uniform it looks from 
the centre; it always looks quite different from the edges where 
the goods are delivered. There must be delegation of authority 
to some competent person in each area, subject to clear general 
principles, and that person must be accessible. Absolute 
uniformity in administration is not nearly so important as 
reasonably prompt justice. It is the practical working, not 
the theoretical perfection, that counts—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. H. Berue.t. 


THE “OLD LADY OF THREADNEEDLE STREET.” 
(To THe Epitor or tHe ‘‘ Specrator.’’) 

Srr,—The Bank of England was incorporated on July 27th, 1694, 
with a capital of £1,200,000, which sum the merchants of London 
subscribed and lent to William and Mary at § per cent. 
To-day the National Debt is about £8,000,000,000, and the whole 
business of the transfer of stock and the issue of bonds, 
registered and inscribed stock, is conducted by the Bank. The 
general public do not appreciate, I am sure, the enormous 
volume of work done in the Bank, and the courtesy and 
efliciency shown by the officials in the doing of it, and the con- 
sequent invaluable service rendered to the public at large. 
A technical explanation of how the business is done would only 
weary the layman, but the method is very typical of our 
national character, and I doubt if such a system would be 
workable in any other country in the world. Once you aro 
introduced and are known to the ladies and gentlemen of the 
Bank, and to certain fierce-looking old gentlemen who sit in 
separate and raised desks in prominent positions, and you have 
caught the right spirit, and have become acclimatized to the 
atmosphere (and there is a tremendous atmosphere there), you 
bear a charmed life. All you have to do is to take your receipt 
to the right lady or gentleman, say good morning, open a book 
(in which you will always find ready an entry corresponding 
to your receipt), sign the book and the receipt, which the 
aforesaid lady or gentleman witnesses, and behold £100,000 stock 
has gone out of your name “unto” some one else. The only 
title that some one else has got is that his or her stock is 
“‘inseribed in the books of the Bank of England.” There 
is a kindliness and helpfulness among all concerned which 
is remarkable, and the smooth working is due to the com- 
plete trust and confidence that exists between the officials 
and those whgse business and privilege it is to work with 
them. The Spectator and the Bank of England both give 
you the same kind of feeling, quite indescribable, but 
based on the knowledge that there is nothing quite like them, 
or quite as wonderful in the world. If this letter is printed 
it would not be complete without a tribute to the quiet confi- 
dence they both inspire and the deep debt of gratitude which 
is owed them both by all who come in contact with them.—I am, 
Sir, &., Warn Fives. 

The City. 

A PARALYSING BUSINESS DANGER. 
{To tHe Eprror or THe “ Spectator.’’) 

Sir,—If any business man were asked if he could conduct his 
business when a third party had the right at any time to compel 
him to pay one-third more than the prices fixed in any or all 
of his contracts, he would laugh and say of course he could not, 
as in such a case he might be made bankrupt before he knew 
where he was; and this is so obviously co that he would lock 
upon his questioner as a lunatic or a joker. Yet this is prac- 
tically what the Board of Trade has power to do under tho 
“ Safeguarding of Industries” Bill. An illustration will show 
most simply how this would be, and what should be realized is 
that this Bill deals, not, as so many people imagine, merely 
with goods manufactured by key industries, but with goods 
of all descriptions. Supposing some firm had purchased goods 
abroad to the value of .£600,000, which it had sold to some works 
in this country for delivery over six months; under the normal 
working of the Act, the Board of Trade might make an order 
declaring the goods to be “ dumped goods ’’—either on account 
of cost of production or depreciation of exchange—in which 
case a duty of 33} per cent. would be charged on them forth- 
with, subject to only seven days’ grace! In the foregoing 
instance, if this order were made within a month of the con- 
tract being concluded and delivery started, the importing firm 
would be called upon and have to pay about £166,666—i.c., 
334 per cent. duty on £500,000, being the five months’ un- 
delivered portion of the contract. This £166,666 would be a 
dead loss to the importing firm, and it is obvious that business 
could not be carried on under such conditions. 

If there is one thing more necessary than ancther in trade 
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it is confidence, and if confidence is more necessary in one 
thing than another it is in regard to contracts. When a con- 
tract is signed it is necessary that both parties should be con- 
fident that it means what it says, that rights and liabilities 
are finally fixed under it, and that neither party can be called 
upon to perform more than it requires. Yet here we have a 
piece of legislation which violates all these essentials and under 
which a man signing a contract may be called upon to pay 
334 per cent. more than he anticipated. This is so inexpedient, 
unfair, and immoral that it can only be present in the Bill 
through the ignorance and inexperience of business of its 
drafters; but nobody appears to be aware of the position, and 
the Bill will slip through with this terrible defect in it unless 
strong and widespread agitation is aroused without delay in 
regard to it. The remedy is quite simple, being in accordance 
with common sense and honesty, and is that each duty should 
be levied only on goods imported under contracts concluded 
subsequent to the order applying that duty. Then contracts 
can be signed with confidence; otherwise trade will be 
paralysed, for nobody will be able to sign a contract when he 
may subsequently be called upon to pay 33} per cent. duty on 
the undelivered portion of it. The Bill is presently passing 
rapidly through the House of Commons in what is practically 
a purely formal manner, as the large Government majority is 
quite passive and obediently votes apparently without thinking, 
its listlessness and indifference being displayed by not even a 
quorum, according to the newspapers, having been present 
during important debates. 

If the position is to be saved it can only be done by the people 
themselves holding public meetings of protest throughout the 
country, for the Government will pay attention to them, and 
I would appeal to all who have their country’s interests at 
heart, whether Protectionists or Free Traders—for Protection 
versus Free Trade is not the point at issue—to organize such 
meetings at which I would suggest that the following resolution 
be moved :— 

“ That this meeting emphatically protests against the proposal 
in the ‘ Safeguarding of Industries’ Bill to levy duties on goods 
imported under contracts concluded prior to the dates of the 
orders imposing these duties; as it is inexpedient, unfair, and 
immoral to tamper with existing contracts and to make 
importers pay duties which were not in existence and which 
they could not provide against when the contracts were made. 
That this meeting considers that such procedure would con- 
stantly expose importers to grave losses against which they 
would be powerless to protect themselves, and maintains that 
each duty should be levied only on goods imported under con- 
tracts concluded subsequent to the order applying it.” 


The point of which I complain in this Bill is, in essence, 
retrospective legislation which is not merely unjust but vicious, 
undermining, as it does, the very foundations of liberty, It 
may be in the present instance only in regard to finance, but 
if the principle is accepted no man’s liberty is safe; for, by 
retrospective legislation, he may be put in prison a month 
hence for doing to-day what is perfectly innocent, but what, 
by legislation passed in the interval, becomes a crime. A vital 
principle like this must be held sacred and inviolate, and I 
trust that the community will insist that there shall he 
observed, not merely in the present Bill, but in all legislation 
this cardinal principle of justice, that legislation shall never 
he, either directly or indirectly, retrospective.—I am, Sir, &c., 

116 Hope Street, Glasgow. P. D. Rives-Beepte. 





THE RACES OF THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS, 

(To tue Epiror ofr THE ‘“ Spectator.’’] 
Str,—Perhaps you will allow me to supplement Mr. Foster 
Palmer’s letter in your issue of June 25th? I think the best 
possible index to a race is the personal name, excepting, of 
course, in the case of the American negroes who are in the 
habit of adopting any name to which they may take a fancy. 
Carlyle said a long time ago that the Scottish Highlanders 
were “a Norse breed,” and this is not very far from the truth. 
As a keen student of this interesting subject for many years, I 
conclude that the Norsemen were the aboriginals of the 
Western borders of the Scottish Highlands, and certainly of the 
isles, which nearly all bear a Norse name. The names of the 
people are also mostly Norse or pointing to Norse origin. For 
instance, MacAulay means the son of Olaf; MacQueen, the son 
of Sven; MacNeil, the son of Njal (Neilsen); Maclachlan, the 
son of the Norseman; Macdougall, the son of the Dane, &c. It 
may be considered, therefore, as axiomatic that those who 
carried down all these names—personal and territorial—must 
have been more or less of Norse origin. It may surprise many 
of your readers to hear that most of the Gaelic names are to 
be found in the Lowlands, as, for example, Aird, Bain, Begg, 
Douglas, Glass, Hally, Haig, Horne, &c., and a whole host of 
others. When the Gaels or Scots from Ulster conquered 


Caledonia in the early centuries, giving the whole country 
their own Latin name, Scotia (later Scotland), they completely 





subdued the Picts and all the other tribes in the lower parts 
of that country. Eventually Gaelic became the universal lan- 
guage of the whole nation from the Border to the Shetland 
Isles (so I am told by a present-day Edinburgh professor) 
penetrating with its culture and refinement to the outer 
reaches of the Hebrides, where it is still spoken exclusively 
even now. I regret to say, however, that the old language is 
gradually dying out everywhere. The big, fair men of the 
Highlands are undoubtedly a cross between the real (fair- 
haired) Celts and the Norse, whilst the shorter, dark men 
referred to are really pre-Celtic, or they may possibly belong 
to the Caledonian Picts, who were also dark, and is a type 
commonly met with in Lowland Scotland of to-day, The Celts 
(dark and fair) and the Norse combined, or amalgamated, are 
known ethnologically nowadays as the Celto-Norse race, and 
a very formidable compound race it is. This has been amply 
proved throughout the late centuries, to say nothing of its 
great achievements in the late war. And Mr. Lloyd George 
belongs to it; he is not a pure Celt.—I am, Sir, &., 
5 East India Avenue, E.C. 3. F. M. Saaw, 





“THE FALL OF FEUDALISM IN FRANCE.” 
{To rue Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I have to thank you for your able and courteous review 
of my Fall of Feudalism in France. But in one particular I 
think the writer does me less than justice, and as the point is 
of some historical interest I venture to address this letter to 
you. The sentence to which I refer runs: “Mr. Herbert 
seems somewhat reluctant to admit that the cahiers [of 1789] 

. . Were to a large extent inspired by skilful agitators.” Now, 
no reader of the article who had not also read my book would, I 
think, gather from this that I had (1) referred to the fact that 
some cahiers were based upon printed models circulated during 
the electoral period; (2) drawn attention to two examples of 
provinces where the existence of a determined propagandist 
movement seems clearly demonstrated; (3) shown by specific 
instances that the wording of some cahiers could not possibly 
have been chosen by peasants. On the other hand, I claim to 
have shown, by references to authentic documents, that the 
peasants were not mere clay in the hands of anyone who wished 
to impose his views upon them. It is the opinion of such cap- 
able authorities as MM. Ste and Lesort that in the district of 
Rennes the attitude of the peasants on the agrarian question 
was such that the urban propagandists were compelled to deal 
with it in their model cahier. My own conclusion is that 
it is extraordinarily difficult to say to what extent the cahiers 
were inspired by agitators, skilful or otherwise. Your re- 
viewer, of course, is entitled to another opinion, but not, I 
think, to suggest (as the sentence quoted certainly seems to do) 
that I am “reluctant to admit” an indisputable truth.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Sypvey Herperr. 

University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

[The reviewer writes: ‘‘ Mr. Herbert shows once more his 
reluetance to admit that the cahiers were largely inspired by 
agitators, or, to put it differently, his desire to believe that 
many of the cahiers were genuine local products. It is a 
matter of opinion, in the last resort. But we know a good 
deal more than our grandfathers about the cunning ways of 
the propagandist, and we therefore discredit the earlier view 
of the genuineness of the cahiers.”’—Ep. Spectator.] 





COUNT AXEL FERSEN. 
{To tHe Eprtor or THE “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—The so-called “ secret papers ” of Count Axel Fersen are 
by no means unknown to the world at large. Mr. Herbert H. 
Sturmer will find an extensive selection in “Le Comte de 
Fersen et la Cour de France, Extraits des papiers du grand 
Maréchal de Suéde, Comte Jean Axel de Fersen, publiés par 
son petit neveu, le Baron R. M. de _ Klinckowstrém, 
Colonel Suédois”’ (Paris, Firmin-Didot, 1878, 3 vols.). Like 
the Talleyrand Memoirs published thirty years ago, they 
proved to be a very “tame” affair. Most of the incidents 
related were previously known to readers of the remarkable 
series, Mémoires sur la Révolution Frangaise (Paris, Baudouin 
Fréres, 1822-26, 44 vols.).—I am, Sir, &e., 
36 Somerleyton Read, Brixton, S.W. ANDREW DE TERNANT. 





SPORT AND BARBARISM. 
(To tHe Eptror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Whilst welcoming the Dean of Durham’s objection to the 
present recrudescence of cruel and brutal forms of sport, I 
should like to point out, with reference to the so-called sport of 
bull-fighting here in France, that there is an element in it which 
deprives it of any pretension to the name of “ sport,” namely, 
the fact that the animals do not enjoy the ghost of a sporting 
chance. The fact, which he deplores, that Flores was disarmed 
and had his lung pierced by the horn of the bull of Béziers did 
give this particular fight, which he mentions, some right to the 
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name, as did the late exhibition at Ciudad, where one after the 
other Ventrodid, Gorlindo, Garcia, Chico, and Formalito all 
went down and were severely punished, as also were some of the 
spectators, one of whom, a student, was gored by the last bull, 
which jumped the barrier. This looks like sport; but unhappily 
such happenings are not frequently witnessed, or such degrading 
spectacles would at once cease to be amusing. The degradation 
of such forms of amusement does not lie in the fate of the 
toreadors and the matadors, who go into the contest with their 
eyes open and weigh their chances—it is their profession—but 
in the disembowelling of old, decrepit horses, which again and 
again have their insides put back, are roughly sewn up, or have 
the holes plugged with wisps of straw, and are returned blind- 
folded for another encounter. This is what saps humanity in 
human breasts and drives pity from the soul. From the 
fact that the French Chamber lately voted unanimously for the 
continuance of the tax of 25 per cent. on the takings; that 
deputies, mayors, prefects of police attend such degrading 
spectacles, and that the police are present in force to preserve 
order, it might very naturally be imagined that no law exists 1n 
the country forbidding such inhuman cruelty. There is. The 
loi Grammont and occasional circulars issued by the Minister 
of the Interior absolutely forbid such “ sport,” and exact a 
fine for each such exhibiiton. The law forbids the killing of 
the bull—the goring of the horses is regarded in the light of 
unforeseen accidents, How then is the law observed? After each 
kill the police serve a procés-verbal upon the proprietor of the 
show. He pays his fifteen francs fine, and they all take their 
seats again whilst the next victim is sent into the arena, and 
the dead, disembowelled horses are dragged away. The moral 
cancer of such “ sport ” is deeper far than just the fight, man 
versus bull, which with equal chances to both might be called 
sport—it encourages a love and lust for blood, teaches a cold 
disregard for animal suffering, and a supreme contempt for the 
laws of the land, which can so easily be broken with impunity 
by those whose duty it is to see them enforced. There is now 
a school for bull-fighting at Nimes, and many women have 
entered their names. The cancer is eating deeply into the 
country, notwithstanding the immense efforts which are being 
exerted by thousands of right-minded French men and women 
of repute, who believe that nothing will arrest its ravages but 
the openly expressed reprobation and horror of other countries. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Vivian Evans. 
Versailles. 


THE BOYS’ BRIGADE SUMMER CAMPS, 

(To tue Epiror or tae “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—Arrangements are now being made for the Annual Camps 
of the Boys’ Brigade, and it is anticipated that no fewer than 
20,000 boys of the Brigade will spend a week or ten days under 
canvas by the sea or country during the present summer. Tor 
thirty-eight years the Boys’ Brigade—the pioneer movement for 
boys—has been carrying on a work on behalf of the nation’s 
boyhood, the value of which can hardly be over-estimated. Over 
a million boys have been trained in its ranks. The boys range 
in age from twelve to seventeen years, and the Brigade is pro- 
viding a constant stream of well-trained, self-reliant young men, 
physically fit and mentally alert, alive to their national duties 
and loyal in their devotion to King and Country. During the 
winter months the boys receive a regular course of elementary 
drill and physical training, and are taught those habits of 
discipline and self-control which mean so much for the future 
of the race. The object of this letter is to appeal to the public 
for increased support on behalf of the London Camp Fund. The 
London Council hope to assist in sending over 4,000 boys to camp 
this year. The camps are conducted economically, and despite 
the increase in railway charges and food, the cost per boy is still 
only 253., and of this the boys themselves pay the greater part 
in accordance with their age and means. A sum of £2,000 would 
enable every boy to attend. This appeal is on behalf of those 
who are helping themselves, for boys who work hard all the 
year round, spending their spare time in fitting themselves for 
their life’s work, who without the camps would have no break 
year by year from the dull monotony and weary routine of the 
workshop or office. Contributions will be gratefully received 
by the Hon. London Treasurer, The Boys’ Brigade, 34 Pater- 
noster Row, E.C. 4, and cheques should be crossed “‘ National 
Provincial and Union Bank of England, Ltd.”—We are, Sir, &c., 

Henry Wison, Field-Marshal, Chief of Imperial 
General Staff; Horne, General; E. R. Fremantie, 
Admiral; J. Taytor Smita, Bishop, Chaplain- 
General; Jonn M. D. Moony, Major-General; A. F. 
Buxton, Hon. London Treasurer, 

34 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 








EDUCATION AND THE POORER CLERGY. 
{To THe Epitror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—“ Victory has not brought peace but war against present- 
day prices on pre-war incomes,” said the Lord Mayor of 





London at a public gathering last year. Of no section of the 
community is this truer than of many of the beneficed clergy 
of the Church of England. Poor before the war, some are 
poverty-stricken to-day, unable to meet the demands society 
makes on them of housing, feeding, clothing, and educating 
their children. Tho social ideal of a living wage is far distant 
from these men, who are doing what all thoughtful people 
will allow is an important work in a civilized State. How to 
hetp these men until the ideal shall be reached is vexing the 
minds of our bishops today. Temporary relief only finds 
them a few months later in the same state of poverty, for, 
try how they will, the demands on them cannot be met. To 
these harassed ones St. John’s Foundation School, Leatherhead, 
which offers free education and maintenance to those who 
are fortunate enough to secure election, is a priceless boon. it 
relieves the parent of anxiety, thus promoting the efficiency of 
the ministers of the Church, and at the same time sends the son 
of the parsonage out into the world well equipped mentally 
to fight the battle of life. We notice that the Bishop of London, 
who is a patron of this institution, was present at the annua} 
festival at the school on July 9th, thus showing that he recog- 
nizes the good work the foundation dees. In fact, before us 
as we write is an appeal written by him asking Church people 
to support by voluntary contributions this necessary method 
of helping the poor clergy. We sincerely hope this appeal 
will meet with strong support, for it seems to us that there 
are few better ways of helping an anxious parent than by 
giving a first-class education to his son.—I am, Sir, &., 
R. S. Swann-Mason. 
St. John’s Foundation School, Leatherhead. 


A HINT TO HOUSEWIVES. 

[To THE Epitor or THe “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—As a belated but much interested reader of the series of 
articles on “ Living in a Converted House,” I cannot resist the 
temptation to draw attention to one of the greatest household 
aids, apparently still unknown in Great Britain. I refer to the 
steam pressure cooker, a utensil which, while its use reduces 
the cost of fuel for cooking by one-half or even two-thirds, 
effects a great economy in time for the cook, and, if desired, 
enables cheap cuts of meat, old fowls, or elderly vegetables to be 
utilized to great advantage at a minimum of expense in cooking. 
These claims are based upon a daily experience of over six 
years and are substantiated by the following facts. A well- 
flavoured stew of meat and mixed vegetables is ready to serve 
forty minutes after being placed in the pressure cooker; fresh 
green peas are cooked to a turn in five minutes, carrots in six 
minutes, potatoes in about twelve or fifteen minutes, beetroots 
in twenty minutes. Rolled oats or macaroni are cooked in about 
twelve minutes; dried fruits, such as prunes, are ready in ten 
minutes, well flavoured and tender. Dried peas or beans ar< 
prepared in forty minutes, and a five-pound joint of meat is 
cooked in about the same length of time. Suet or fruit puddings 
are steamed in about one hour, as against three hours in an 
ordinary steamer; while for bottling fruit, vegetables, fish or 
poultry, the pressuro cooker is invaluable, the process being 
inconceivably shortened, of which one excellent result is thie 
almost fresh taste of the products, even after many monthis’ 
storage. This result is due to the short time of exposure to 
high temperatures. The utensil is made, preferubly, of moulded 
aluminium, with walls of sufficient thickness to resist pressure 
up to thirty-five or forty pounds. The cover clamps on in such 
a way as to close the vessel hermetically, and is furnished with 
a@ pressure gauge, of which the dial registers up to thirty 
pounds, a safety valve which acts automatically when the pres- 
sure of steam reaches this figure, and a steam cock for the 
release of the compressed steam when the cooking process is 
complete. It takes but a few minutes to understand the use of 
these fittings. The method employed is to place a very small 
quantity of boiling water at the bottom of the pressure couker 
with the materials to be cooked, clamp down the cover and 
place on the fire. This water is rapidly converted into steam, 
which cannot escape; the resultant high pressure and high 
temperature combine to rapid yet thorough cooking of the con- 
tents with results as appetising as they are nutritious and 
digestible. Tests and experiments conducted with great care 
over several years confirm these statements. Several kinds of 
food can be cooked at the same time, if desired, without any 
mixture of flavours. 

There are several forms of steam pressure cookers upon the 
American market for domestic, hotel, or institutional use. 
Somewhat expensive in the first instance (about £5 for the 
family size at present prices), the utensil soon repays its first 
cost in saving of fuel alone, and is no further source of 
expense. My own has never cost a cent for repairs, though in 
daily use for over six years. It can be used with equal success 
over all forms of fuel—wood, coke, coal, gas, oil, or electricity— 
once the pressure of steam is raised to the desired amount (five, 
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ten, fifteen, or twenty pounds as the case may be), a process 
which takes from two to fifteen minutes according to the 
quantity and temperature of the food within, but a very small 
degree of heat is necessary to maintain this pressure the length 
of time desired. From every point of view—economy in time 
and fuel, well-flavoured and nutritious food—the steam pressure 
cooker is invaluable to the modern housewife.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Victoria, B.C. Auics RaveNngILi. 





HOLY WELLS. 
[To Tne Eptror or tHE “ Specrator.’’) 
Sm,—Reading your most interesting article on the “ National 
Trust ’ has led me to ask you if something could not be done 
to awaken interest in and preserve the ancient chapels and holy 
wells of Cornwall. Unfortunately, hardly anyone who visits 
the county cares anything for such things; they are disappear- 
ing, and are most difficult to find. Quite lately the site of one 
holy well in the neighbourhood of Newquay has been turned 
into a quarry. In 1917 I was at this spot, and saw the over- 
grown hollow where the masonry had been, aleo the carved and 
shaped granite stones that had formed the arch lying in the 
stream close by. They are nowhere to be seen now. The large 
basin or trough has long been in the yard of a neighbouring 
farm. My plan is to look on the one-inch ordnance map in 
which chapels and wells are marked, and then to make diligent 
search. On asking if anyone else ever visits these mostly long- 
forgotten treasures, I am invariably told ‘‘ No.”—I am, Sir, &e., 
Clifton. Rosamonp SturGeE. 





TRAPEZE OR TRAPSE? 
{To rue Epirorn or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—How words may lose their identity may be curiously 
illustrated by what would appear to be the growing misuse of 
the word “ trapeze.” ‘“ Trapse” (one syllable) is a very useful 
word, familiar in the West of England dialect up to the present 
day; is mentioned in Mr. F. T. Elworthy’s West Somerset Word 
Book, and is found, according to the Oxford English Dictionary, 
in use in two or three centuries of literature: “ Swift, ‘I am 
to go trapesing with Lady Kerry ’; ‘I was traipsing with your 
Mr. Sterne.’” Here, both “ trapesing ” and “traipsing ” are 
one and the same word, pronounced as the last, in two syllables 
Many years ago I heard an F.R.G.S. say he had been “trapezing 
{three syllables] around.” A similar misuse of the word has 
come to my notice several times since. In the Sunday Times, 
June 26th, Mr. Gosse writes: “‘ It would almost be worth while 
to trapeze all the way to Texas.” Did not Mr. Gosso mean to 
write “trapse,” or has “trapeze” acquired a new meaning, 
and I am not up to date? By the way, Austin, Texas, has 
already produced some clever men, not the least among them 
Colonel House and ‘‘O. Henry.” Austin is not really quite so 
“ jobbing ” and so far in the “interior ” as one might think.—I 
em, Sir, &., Wim Corner. 
3 Ann Street, Hillhead, Glasgow, 





STRANGE BIRDS AND SWALLOWS. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’} 

Str,—In reply to your correspondent’s inquiry as _ to 
what the Italians do with the swallows they destroy, I can 
answer at once. They eat them. Spitted on wooden skewers, 
one sees them mixed with other migratory birds in the shops 
of any Northern Italian town exposed for sale. They are caught 
on the frontier passes entering into the Tyrol. Once in the 
Tyrol they are welcomed and safe, and are permitted to build 
even inside the peasants’ houses, a hole being made in the door 
for free ingress and egress at all times. There is no homelier 
sight, in my opinion, than to see the peasant sitting on his 
stoep, smoking his pipe, with his old Frau beside him, and 
the swallows fearlessly flitting in and out only a foot or two 
above him. I feel convinced, however, that the great 
scarcity of the swallow tribe is almost entirely due to climatic 
causes; the loss due to Italian action would only be a fractional 
part of those destroyed.—I am, Sir, &c., A. G, Zapett. 

Kendrick, Reading. 

(To tae Evitor or tHe “ Sprcraton.’’) 

Srr,—I have just read the letter in your issue of the 16th inst. 
entitled “‘ Strange Birds.”’ Last Tuesday I saw in my rose 
garden four birds about the size of a missel-thrush, but with 
light grey heads and dark bands on their wings. I examined 
them carefully with a strong glass, and we thought that they 
might be specimens of White’s thrush; but the description of 
that bird in Yarrell does not altogether correspond with the 
birds I saw. They seemed to be resting, and when disturbed 
only flew a short distance. They were certainly of the thrush 
tribe.—I am, Sir, &c., Evetyn Grant Dourr. 

Earl Soham Grange, Framlingham. 








{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sixr,—From the description given of strange birds seen by two 
correspondents of yours, they are in all probability American 








robins. These birds are really members of the thrush family, 

and having been introduced into this country appear to be 

thriving. It will be interesting to see if they make the rapid 

progress of the little Spanish owl introduced some years ago 

in a like manner, and which has now taken its place as a useful 

resident species.—I am, Sir, &c., Cas. Exmes, 
Sarisbury Training College, Hants. 





{To tHe Eprror or THe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—I am afraid that Marlborough must be added to the long 
list of localities where the scarcity of swallows and marting 
is to be deplored. Till quite recently every autumn mighty 
assemblies of martins, mustering before migration, might be 
seen on the roofs of the houses which fringe our green, but 
last year there was not one, This year the scarcity of swallowg 
and martins is most marked, though perhaps it is not suff. 
ciently realized that these birds have been steadily decreasing 
in many places for some time past. In 1912 I was asked by 
the editor of British Birds to conduct an inquiry on the 
increase and decrease of certain summer migrants, and among 
them of swallows and martins. More than one hundred 
observers sent the results of their observations in to me. A 
large majority (over seventy) reported that, compared with 
the previous year, there had been a decided decrease in the 
number of these birds, some giving it as their opinion that 
this decrease had been going on steadily for some time, while 
others informed me that the martins had disappeared because 
they had been evicted by sparrows. That sparrows may, in 
some cases, be responsible for the scarcity of martins is 
rendered probable by the experience of the late Colonel 
Russell, of Stubbars, Romford, who was a keen wildfowler and 
good naturalist. For many years he waged truceless war on 
the sparrows in his grounds, with the result that, as the 
sparrows decreased, so the number of the martins and all soft- 
billed birds steadily increased, but of course the main cause 
of the scarcity of the Hirundinidae has yet to be found. I 
was witness to an instructive incident the other day. An old- 
fashioned gardener was showing me his bed of turnips, which 
were fast disappearing before the attack of a small black fly, 
the plant and the ground between the rows being alive with 
these pests. Suddenly five martins settled on the plot, and 
began to travel up and down the rows, attacking the insects 
with the most persistent energy. My old friend was at first 
inclined to view these well-meant efforts with suspicion, think- 
ing that birds could not possibly be up to any good, but I am 
glad to say I made a convert, and I left him convinced that 
in the war against insect pests the most effective allies a 
gardener can have are swallows, martins, and all soft-billed 
birds.—I am, Sir, &c., M. VavucHay. 
Marlborough. 





TIOUSE MARTINS. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Can your bird-loving readers inform me whether it is 
usual for house martins to keep a menage a trois? I have 
watched these little creatures building under my own and my 
neighbours’ eaves, and in every case it took three to bring the 
mud and make the nest. Does this mean a cock with two 
wives or a hen with two husbands? Also, if it is common for 
sparrows to rob the martins of their nests as soon as they are 
completed, how is such shameless conduct to be prevented?— 
I am, Sir, &c., Eveanorn TYRRELL. 
The Gables, Sidmouth. 





AN OLD CHILDREN’S SONG. 
{To tHe Epiron or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—Can any of your readers tell me where to find the follow- 
ing old song? I heard it years ago when I was working in a 
children’s hospital in Southwark, and have forgotten every- 
thing but the refrain which comes at the end of each verse, 
and is as follows :— 
“ Kymenaro kilt a karo 
Kymenaro, kymioe 
Pim strim, strummadiddle larra-bona-rind-ding, 
With a ring dum, bullidimie, kimie.” 
The spelling is strictly phonetic, as I have never seen it 
written, and I fancy it is West Country.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cliff End, Simla, India. Frances H. MEARES, 








POETRY. 
——-—_— 
THE ANTIC SHRINE. 
Ir she will not receive me, well, that is to be borne ; 
There is basking in sunshine, 
And the bland comity of the grass ; 
The lustre of winged beetles— 
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Pearls without price on pins of random weed— 
Enchants and alleviates ; 

The brocading flowers 

Tender their pale monotonies of manne neti 
The coated may tree puts 

Her cushion of soft odour into the air ; 

I can listen to birds and observe the laburnums, 


O but these charméd airs live but to enslave me ; 
The thickets bud again in these charméd airs, 
With prongs of snow-pale blossom, sheaves of thorn, 
And gilded salley nodding with muzzy drops 

My banished thoughts, confuting, 

Slip through this chink of time ; 

The old unravelled wonder, 

Like a bandit bee with booty-groping eye, 
Pursues me and entreats ; 

And hope’s veiled prophecies cajole once more 
Tho unloved lover to her antic shrine— 

Pillars of dust, 

Walls of water, 

Rafters of roving air. 


O rare faint-fingored lightning, 

Let fall upon our towers 

No more your tyrannous flame ! 

Let me be void as this air, 

Empty of all but my arrogant will to live on, 

To live on. 

1 love best to lie in the sun, 

Looking at winged beetles. 

Beautiful ! But are they beautiful ? 

Even the wing of a butterfly is much like the fin of a cod. 
A. E. Coprarp, 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of ‘* Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 


The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, or 
letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do hts best to return contributions in case of rejection. 
Poems should be addressed to the Poztry Editor. 








THE THEATRE. 


a 
“THE WRONG NUMBER” AT THE DUKE OF YORK’S 
THEATRE, 
We—it is not fair to go to a farce alone—went to The Wrong 
Number full of high hopes. Here, we had read in our daily 
papers, was a really good farce dealing with a really fresh and 
amusing situation, a farce which found it possible to be funny 
without a bedroom scene and almost without pyjamas. Alas ! 
It is true that the actual plot is an amusing one. A man with 
a grown-up daughter has married a French actress (played 
by Miss Yvonne Arnaud) and takes her to live in the country. 
‘A park is purchased and the fair he sees 
All bathed in tears. Oh odious, odious trees!” 
The actress tries to make the difficulty of getting servants a 
lever for moving the family back to London. Her husband 
prides himself upon his capacity for organization, and says that 
he will get servants. He rings up a registry office in London, 
but is put on by mistake to a detective agency. He decides 
that the chance is Heaven-sent; he will engage a male and 
female detective as butler and cook, and conceal from them 
as long as possible that there is no mystery to find out. They 
of course create one out of nothing. Besides this main theme, 
there are the young lovers—the business man’s daughter, 
whom Miss Joan Barry made a most exasperating little fluttering 
ingénue, and a young man of undefined noble birth, who is 
masquerading as a chauffeur and wishes “to be loved for 
himself alone.” The persons of the sub-plot are Mrs. Pansy 
Capron, the odious actress friend of the French wife, and her 
husband Billy Capron. They are estranged, and their recon- 
ciliation has to be brought about; and lastly, a young actor who 
is supposed in turn to be the lover of both married women. 





The authors made nothing of this material. Nearly all the 
jokes are old; all the situations that result from the new part 
of the plot are perfectly familiar. We are for the most part 
spared ‘“‘ knock about,” and that is about all that can be said 
in the play’s favour. 

We wish that Miss Harriet Ford and Mr. Harvey O'Higgins, 
the joint authors, would go to Paris and see how the thing 
is done there. Imitations or translations of French farces are 
the last thing we want here, but why can’t we import the 
“slap stick’? quality which they display in this particular 
type of drama? Not only do the situations in this farce move 
slowly, but the dialogue moves slowly, four words being almost 
invariably employed to do the work of two, and this not because 
the extra two are detached for special duty as epigrams. Again, 
& farce should be satirical: here all the opportunities for satire 
were missed. Not long ago in Paris I went to see that most 
unedifying but extraordinarily entertaining comedy Le Roi. 
This is now played as a farce, but that does not prevent 
it from getting in some very entertaining satire on such 
improbable subjects as plutocratic socialists, ceremonial public 
speaking, and the sights of Paris. We mix our farce far too 
thin. Though all the improprieties, which are, of course, the 
chief feature of the play, were left out of Le Roi, it would still 
be much more full of substance than the kind of entertainment 
we get in this country. In England now there seems no place 
but revue where one may seo farce with an ounce of brains 
in it. Tarn. 





SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 


New Oxrorp.—League of Notions = 8.15—2.30 
[So much worth seeing that you may disregard the sie. 
tunate sounds that from time to time reach you from 
the stage.] 


Princes.—The Russian Ballet 8.30—2.80 
[Mr. Cochran and Mr. Diaghileff, as merciful as they are 
mighty, have reprieved London from the death of 
the ballet till July 30th.) 
QuUEEN’s ia 8.80 
[Mr. Macdermott’s amin Eve eryman Some in Shaw 
plays, beginning with that fine melodrama, The 
Showing up of Blanco Posnet.] 
Wynpuam’s.—Bull-Dog Drummond ee +» 8,15—2.80 
[A lovely play.] 
St. Martin’s.—A Bill of Divorcement 8.30—2.30 


[No drought can kill it, because both those talented 
ladies Miss Dane and Miss Albanesi really feel what 
they say.] 








BOOKS. 


ee eet 
BURKE AND HARE.* 


To Burxe.—To murder in the sam: manner as Burke did. 
FiguraTIvELy, Lord George Bentinck in Croker Parrers: 
‘* Disraeli’s last speech was altogether burked in the ‘ Timzs.’ ” — 
The New ENGLuIsH DICTIONARY. 


Att people who are interested in murder stories and in the 
drama and dialectic of great trials will be delighted with Mr. 
William Roughead’s Burke and Hare. The work of compilation 
has been done with great ability and with great fullness. We 
are not put off with devitalized abstracts and fourth-hand 
summaries of imperfect reports, but are given the full evidence, 
the verbatim addresses made to the jury by counsel, the summing 
up of the judges, and all the important law papers in the case. 
Again, there are copious quotations from the Press of the period, 
and an ample bibliography in regard to what Mr. Roughead in 
his dedication calls ‘‘ Scotland’s greatest criminal case.’’ Before 
we get to the cause we may congratulate the author, the publisher, 
and all concerned in the production of the book for the very 
reasonable sum of 25s. 6d.—the price at which the book is 
published. That is, no doubt, a big price in one sense, but, 
considering the immensely increased price of books, it is a 
very moderate sum for a work with so many very well-produced 
illustrations, over four hundred pages of matter, printed on 
very good paper. It is a creditable piece of book production 
for all concerned. 

How was it that the brutal murders committed by Burke and 
Hare exercised such an astonishing fascination for our forefathers 
both in Scotland and England? Why was the impact on the 
popular mind so greatly different not merely in degree but in 
kind from that made by the ordinary murder, however brutal ? 


~* Burke and Hare. By William Roughead. London: > William “Hodgey 


[25s. 6d. net.) 
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The reverberation of the crimes of Burke and Hare was greater 
even than that of the criminal who provided the peg for De Quin- 
cey’s Murder as a Fine Art. Take, for example, Sir Walter Scott, 
an *xpert in State trials, who owing to his professional presence 
in the Edinburgh courts and as a Scottish Sheriff was fully 
acquainted with the working of the criminal law. One might 
have thought that he would not bother his head with any trial 
or execution in the year 1828—one of the years of his deepest 
anxiety and depression. Yet he took the greatest possible 
interest in the Burke and Hare case, and almost certainly 
attended the execution. The present book gives an account 
of the endeavours of his friends to get him a good place from 
which to view the scaffold and gallows. 

In our view, the strange way in which the public mind was 
affected by the Burke and Hare murders is to be accounted for 
by the fact that these murders constituted an absolutely new 
element in the record of homicide. Up till the Burke and Hare 
case people believed that men only committed murder—i.e., 
killed with intent to kill—for three reasons : (1) To get possession 
of money; (2) to revenge great injuries; (3) to satisfy a 
sudden outburst of animal passion. 

Burke and Hare, or rather Burke, for Hare was, after all, only 
his tool, discovered and exploited a new ground for taking 
human life. Burke’s victims were all poor people, generally 
the poorest of the poor—men and women who could hardly keep 
themselves alive, and whose wretched possessions could be of no 
possible use to the murderer. They owned, or appeared to own, 
nothing. But the cunning Burke saw deeper than the ordinary 
man. He knew, and made a dreadful use of his knowledge, 
that though a man was worth nothing alive, he was worth £10 
dead to sell to the surgeons. The great demand for bodies for 
dissection in a place like Edinburgh, thronged by medical 
students, eager to witness and profit by dissections, and filled 
with professors as eager to lecture and demonstrate on “a 
subject ’ made the market for bodies one in which trade was 
exceedingly brisk. You had only to bring a corpse to a certain 
dissecting room to get money down instantly and no questions 
asked. When Burke was caught almost in the act the whole 
story came out. The public suddenly realized that poverty was 
not merely no protection against the knife of the murderer but was 
a positive incitement to murder. The rich were safe, but suddenly 
the poor had begun to go in deadly peril. The insignificance and 
misery which had once sheltered them was gone. No one any 
longer could say that they were not worth killing. Even the 
most hideous and deformed persons were valuable if dead. Can 
we wonder at the panic created amongst the people of Edinburgh, 
a city where men had to wander through narrow, ill-lighted lanes, 
always, as it were, carryh.g about them that fatal £10? They 
could not hide their treasure away. It was they themselves. 

Who then will wonder, when Burke appeared on the scaffold, 
that the vast crowd who waited to see him hanged rent the air 
with their cries of execration ? All felt that he might have been 
their murderer and that over their faces might have been thrown 
the dreadful pitch plaster with which it was believed that he 
committed his crimes. There was in this new mode of death an 
extra terror. The dagger, the pistol,and poison seemed ways of 
death familiar, and therefore less frightful. The awful thought 
of suffocation, of the hideous struggle for breath, of the impossi- 
bility of getting free from such an assailant produced a dread 
which swept through the country like a whirlwind. 

The actual story of the Burke and Hare murders and of the 
main trial is too well known to need abstraction here. Instead 
of making any attempt at a précis, we will refer to the by-products 
of the case and book. First we must say a word about the 
illustrations. They are very well selected and of great interest. 
One of them, strange to say, has an artistic interest of no mean 
order. It is a drawing made by a medical student of the unfor- 
tunate Mary Paterson, a girl of only eighteen, who met Burke 
accidentally and was drugged and murdered within a couple of 
nours of their acquaintance. Now, it happened that Mary 
Paterson was a person of extraordinary beauty, and when her 
body was taken and placed on the dissecting table it created 
what might almost be described as a delirious fascination. Who 
would have thought that a body of Scottish students and 
professional men steeped in surgical studies would in the 
year 1828 take immediate heed of the aesthetic situation and 
refuse to judge “a subject” merely from the anatomical stand- 
point As a matter of fact, professors and students seem to have 
been immediately and greatly moved by the beauty of the poor 
treature stretched on the dissecting table. Dr. Logsdale, who 
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was one of the students in the lecture room of Dr. Knox, makes 
the following very remarkable statement: “The body of the 
girl Paterson could not fail to attract attention by its voluptuous 
form and beauty; students crowded around the table on which 
she lay, and artists came to study a model worthy of Phidias and 
the best Greek art.” The drawing here reproduced, made by a 
medical student, Mr. J. Oliphant, completely bears out this 
description. Here is no coarse or frousty “ conscientious 
nude,” but a thing of beauty. Ridiculous as it may seem to 
readers who have not the drawing before them, we do not 
think that Mr. Roughead exaggerates when he says that the 
drawing is “ curiously reminiscent in its graceful pose of the 
famous Rokeby Venus of Velazquez.’”” The present writer is 
constrained to go further in praise of the drawing. Mr. Oliphant 
was probably only what would in the twenties of last century 
have been called “ clever with his pencil.”” The clamant beauty 
of the subject seems to have inspired the draughtsman. After 
all, such things are not unknown. There are examples of very 
poor draughtsmen being moved to do things far beyond their 
ordinary competence by meeting a model of special beauty and 
attraction. What makes the whole dreadful story more awful 
and more squalid is the minute account of how the unhappy 
inheritor of a body so beautiful was done to death in a horrible, 
filthy room occupied by an old hag and her husband. She was 
made speechlessly drunk with whisky, and as she lay across 
the frousty bed with its ragged and grimy hangings she was 
suffocated by Burke not with a pitch plaster, but merely with 
his hands, 

Curiously enough, though the evidence would probably have 
been sufficient, the charge against Burke on this count was 
dropped. The actual trial took place on the indictment for the 
murder of “ Daft Jamie,” a half-witted beggar. Here we may 
note that a very striking picture of him reproduced from a 
contemporary print is included in the volume. Another con- 
temporary drawing is that of Dr. Knox lecturing. Dr. Knox, 
it may be remembered, was the man who was in the habit of 
buying bodies from Burke and using them in his dissecting room, 
He was not indicted, as no evidence could be brought to show 
that he was in any sense an accessory after the fact. He was, 
however, strangely callous as to how the bodies were obtained. 
He not only asked no questions, but must have deliberately 
shut his mind to any hints, however broad. 

The most hideous picture in the whole blood-curdling collection 
is that of “‘ the murderer Burke Drawn from Life in the Lock-up 
House on the day before his Execution by his own consent By 
Benjamin W. Crombie.” We think it probable that Stevenson 
saw this print. It scems to tally with his famous description of 
Hyde. The shortness and squareness of the frame, the way the 
head is set on, the long arms, the dreadful eyes, and, perhaps 
worst of all, the short stumpy legs, all call Hyde to mind. He is 
just the man to have clubbed his victim to a jelly and then have 
jumped upon the body ! 

The minute and detailed account of how Burke met his 
death is curious. He showed an attitude of mind which seems 
hardly consistent with sanity, and yet there was nothing that 
could be described as actual madness in his behaviour. The 
night before his execution he seomed troubled by the fact that 
he had not received the whole of the price paid for his last 
victim. He wanted to secure it so that he might buy himself a 
more respectable pair of trousers than his own in which to be 
hanged! With that desire for making things appropriate which 
belonged to our ancestors, the court directed that Burke’s own 
body should be sent to a dissecting-room. The brain, we are 
told, was the part of the subject which was lectured upon, and 
was described as unusually soft. 

But enough of such horrors! The reader, when he lays down 
the book, may well say, “I will dance no more at the carnival of 
death.” And yet such books as this are not without their 
use. When we talk of the hideous moral depravity of a section 
of the community, and when some of our teachers tell us that the 
condition of our great cities is now as bad or worse than it ever 
was, we can judge the value of their comments by remembering 
the condition of Edinburgh in 1828 as exposed at the Burke 
trial. We are not worse, but a great deal better. 

One of the best parts cf a book of this kind is the verbatim 
reports of the evidence. There is no better intellectual 
experience than following the course of a great trial and noting 
how difficult is the establishment of facts by human testimony, 
and, above all, how essential it is to the true carrying out of 
justice that the facts relied on should be proved in accordance 
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with strict rules and under strict guarantees for veracity. Justice 
is a very much more difficult thing to attain than some people 
suppose. It is not to be obtained by throwing in a heap what 
everybody has said or thought about the case as if was all of 
equal value. Of course it is possible, nay easy, to be too pedantic 
in the acceptance of evidence, but no one can read the report 
of a great trial without seeing how important it is that every 
bit of evidence should be duly estimated—that no more weight 
should be given to it than it actually possesses. 





YACHT CRUISING.* 

For those who cruise in yachts without professional help 
Dr. Claud Worth’s book is sure to be reckoned in future as 
indispensable. It is one of the great books on the technique of 
yachting, full of enthusiasm and knowledge. Dr. Worth calls 
his book a second edition, but as it has been greatly enlarged, 
and as what has been added is, in our opinion, more important 
than what has survived, it is fair to regard the whole volume 
as a new book. The public has no real conception of how 
much the sport of yacht-cruising owes to amateurs. These 
amateurs, with their high nautical abilities, did very valuable 
service in the war. The professional skipper, wonderfully 
good though he is at handling a vessel, has no great liking for 
sailing in small vessels or open boats. If amateurs had not 
taken their own line in this matter there would have been very 
few of the adventurous voyages in small vessels which are now 
on record, 

Dr. Worth pays well-deserved tributes in various parts of 
his book to the late Mr. McMullen. In his diaries of his cruises 
entitled Down Channel—a work which ever grows in popularity 
and is the Bible of the single-handed cruiser—Mr. McMullen 
describes how little enterprise there was in the sailing of small 
yachts when he first took to yachting under the tutelage of a 
professional. One day when a heavy squall was seen approach- 
ing the skipper of the little vessel, instead of making his charges 
carry on and reduce sail under those most instructive conditions, 
ordered all sails to be lowered, and anchored until the weather 
improved. After such experiences as that Mr. McMullen 
determined to become his own skipper, and he was the first to 
discover and to preach the comparative safety which quite a 
small vessel may enjoy at sea. The truth, well understood now, 
is that in heavy weather a small boat is much safer far out at 
sea than near the land. Many vessels have been overwhelmed 
in the confused and fierce seas which run in shoal water because 
the mistake was committed of running for harbour when safety 
should really have been sought far out at sea. In deep water 
the waves have a regular rhythmical motion. To those who 
are not versed in these matters it seems astonishing that a small 
boat should be safe when large sailing vessels and even great 
liners are making terrible heavy weather of it. It must be 
explained that a liner may straddle several seas at once, and is 
thus subjected to strains and shocks from which a little vessel 
nestling in the curve of a wave may be quite free. Again, a 
heavily laden ship has none of the cork-like buoyancy of the 
yacht. Mr. McMullen always used to advise his disciples— 
Dr. Worth among them—either to get to harbour before it was 
too late or to keep off the land. Sounder advice was never 
given, and there are hundreds of owners of small yachts who now 
follow it with complete confidence. 

It might be thought that the competition in adventurous 
cruises—for there ure clubs and associations which give prizes 
for the best cruises of the season—would lead to undertakings 
which could not really be justified from the point of view of 
sound seamanship. The true seaman never takes wanton risks. 
But in judging the cruises it is fortunately the practice of all 
reputable clubs to take into account the exercise of proper 
precautions. When the Royal Cruising Club a few years ago 
awarded its principal prize to the owner of a twelve-tonner who 
navigated his yacht from England to the White Sea, they did 
80 not because the yachtsman had reached the White Sea, but 
because in doing so he did not fail to take every reasonable 
precaution for his safety. Danger, of course, there is, but it 
is danger of the degree which is regarded as justifiable in other 
sports such as big game shooting, mountaineering, and so forth. 
As Dr. Worth says in his preface, yacht cruising may be either 
asport ora pastime. To make an open sea cruise in a seaworthy 
little yacht without being unduly anxious about the weather, 
and having confidence in one’s knowledge and skill to overcome 
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such difficulties as may arise, is a sport. To sa] from port to 
port by easy stages in selected weather is a pastime—certainly 
@ very pleasant one. 

Just as Mr. McMullen invented the plan of booming out @ 
large headsail on the opposite side of the vessel to the mainsail 
when running before the wind, and thus began the development 
which culminated in the use of the modern racing spinnaker, so 
Dr. Worth, his most eminent disciple, is responsible for various 
“wrinkles” which have become of great use to other yachtsmen. 
He was the first, we believe, to think of hanging a weight to 
an anchor chain in such a way as to prevent the chain becoming 
too suddenly taut when a yacht is snubbing in a heavy sea. A 
surprisingly small anchor will hold a yacht if you can make sure 
that the anchor is not subjected to unnecessary jerks. The 
weight on the anchor chain, which is lowered down from the 
bows of the vessel, obviously makes the ehain straighten out 
much more slowly than it would otherwise do when the yacht 
is hit by a heavy sea. The chain, instead of becoming taut 
with a bang, has a certain elasticity. With the help of his 
device—which many yachtsmen greatly prefer to any buffer 
yet invented—Dr. Worth has comfortably ridden out many 
hard blows on indifferent holding ground. 

Another matter in which Dr. Worth is an adept is the use of 
the drogue or sea-anchor. A tight little vessel will survive 
almost any weather if she is in deep water with a rhythmical 
sea and can be kept head to wind. The drogue is a conical- 
shaped canvas bag with a large hoop round the mouth. It is 
attached to a rope, which is paid out over the bows, and the 
vessel rides to it. Of course, the vessel drifts to a certain 
extent, though the hold of the drogue upon the sea is very con- 
siderable. The drogue can be used only when the yachtsman 
has plenty of sea room—another argument for being well off the 
land in bad weatler. Some yachts will lie head to sea when the 
drogue is in use without any canvas, but other vessels need 
a little help, by means of a small sail set aft, to keep them in 
the eye of the wind. The drogue is also invaluable when an 
open boat is being taken through surf to the shore or in any 
following sea. The danger which bescts all vessels in a heavy 
following sea is that they may broach to; that is to say, the 
stern may be thrown up when the bows are buried and the 
vessel may turn broadside on to the seas and be filled, capsized, 
or crushed, The present writer has found in conversation with 
professional skippers that they will often say that the way of 


safety in a bad following sea is to keep ahead of the seas. But 
that is not possible, even if you could crowd on all sail. The 


rush of a breaking sea is very fast indeed, and you want to be 
not just ahead of a bursting wave, but just behind it. In prac- 
tice the professional skipper hardly ever makes a mistake, but 
when he is trying to explain things to you he will often give 
absurd reasons and propound ridiculous doctrines. The drogue 
when used in surf is towed over the stern of the boat. We 
think it was that daring seaman Captain Voss—though he was 
a professional—who used to give demonstrations of the use of 
the drogue in heavy surf on the New Zealand coast and else- 
where. When a drogue is dragging behind a boat it can easily 
be “‘ capsized ”—that is to say, the water in it can be spilled out 
—by the use of a tripping line attached to the apex. When the 
watcr has been released from the drogue it will bob along the 
top of the water, with its nose pointing towards the stern of 
the boat, and it can be caused to fill again by once more releasing 
the tripping line. What Captain Voss used to do when running 
before the surf was to watch the dangerous seas over his shoulder 
as they curled behind him. When he saw a sea about to break— 
such a sea as would undoubtedly have caused his boat to broach 
to and fill—he let his drogue fill. The way of the boat was 
instantly checked and the sea passing under him burst harm- 
lessly in front. 

Those who are in doubt about the possibility of bringing a 
very small vessel through the worst weather which we need 
reckon upon in these islands should read Dr. Worth’s account of 
the memorable gale of September, 1896. But above all they 
should read Dr. Worth’s masterly chapter on the management 
of yachts in bad weather. Yachtsmen owe much to various 
English writers from Mr. McMullen onwards who have had not 
only a real knowledge of yachting but have been able to write 
clearly. Mr. E. F, Knight—though the present writer has not 
always been able to agree with his advice about the choice of 
boats—and Mr, F. B. Cooke have been excellent mentors to their 
generation. 

We have not space to say more, but the yachting enthusiast 
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will discover endless sources of delight in Dr. Worth’s discussions 
of the designs of cruising yachts, of the comparative merits of 
various forms of rig, and of the different timbers used in yacht- 
building. 





MODERN FRANCE AND MODERN GERMANY.* 
Dr. CrarHam has written @ valuable and much-needed book 
on the economic development of France and Germany since 
Waterloo. The study of our own economic history is at last 
attracting much attention, but students do not go far without 
realizing that the movement of British trade and industry 
cannot be understood except in relation to foreign trade and 
foreign industry. British commerce was not conducted in a 
vaouum, but throughout the nineteenth century it was greatly 
affected by what was happening in the neighbouring countries 
and further afield. It is good to have a scholarly and dispas- 
sionate account of the progress of two of our chief customers 
and competitors, which throws much light on our own past 
and also elucidates some of the grave political problems of 
modern Europe. The main question treated by Dr. Clapham is, 
of course, the spreading of the industrial revolution from Great 
Britain to France and Germany, and its varied consequences in 
the two countries. One main result was the growing inter- 
dependence of the nations of Western Europe, which on the 
eve of the war had become united by many economic bonds, 
all to be rude!y severed by Prussian violence. 

It is well known that Great Britain had the start of the Con- 
tinent by a whole generation in the development of modern 
large-scale industry with steam-driven machinery. The Revo- 
lutionary wars broke out just as France was beginning to borrow 
the new inventions and methods from us, and Great Britain 
went on alone for over twenty years, developing her textile 
industries and her iron trade. Even after Waterloo both 
France and Germany were slow, as Dr. Clapham points out, to 
adopt the new ideas. The Industrial Revolution in France was 
@ very gradual change, never catastrophic and at times hardly 
perceptible, throughout the century. In Germany, too, the 
movement was for many years just as cautious and hesitating, 
gathering force in the sixties and at last becoming a veritable 
torrent after the Franco-Prussian War. Successive French 
Governments, before and after Napoleon as well as during his 
reign, strove to encourage the use of machinery, but France was 
short of coal. Half of her northern coalfield, round Lens, was 
not even surveyed in 1850. Belgium at that time raised more 
coal than France. Lack of coal meant lack of iron. When 
railways were introduced, the French ironworks could not 
meet the demand for rails, which had to be imported, though 
the duty was £11 a ton. The cotton industry grew steadily 
in and around Lille, but its chief seat was in Alsace, where by 
1847 a third of the spindles in France were concentrated, while 
the power-loom was adopted even more quickly than in Lanca- 
shire. The Orleanist Government kept the tariff very high, 
but French manufacturers held to the old ways, preferring as a 
rule the smaller risks of modest factories to the great risks of 
large undertakings on the British model. Germany, too, was 
slow to break with the past. Prussia had first to clear away 
the many inland custom-houses, maintained by the many small 
states, which strangled commerce. She accomplished this in part 
by means of the Zollverein of 1833—a Customs Union including 
all central Germany. She had also to construct roads and 
canals. All the time she was improving her national system of 
secondary and technical education. After 1848, Prussia began 
rapidly to profit by these preliminary measures. Industry 
grew at an ever-increasing rate, until Germany, which had been 
far in the rear, had overtaken and passed France and began to 
rival us. Little Belgium, meanwhile, had facilitated inter- 
national trade and benefited her own industries by deciding, as 
early as 1834, to construct State railways from Antwerp south- 
wards into France and from Ostend eastward to Liége and 
Germany. 

Dr. Clapham devotes a striking chapter to “ the stupendous 
industrial momentum of the imperial age” in Germany. He 
shows by well-selected figures how swiftly population and the 
output of every industry increased by leaps and bounds, Germany 
grew rich in a night, as it were, and the contrast between her 
abounding prosperity and her former poverty, constantly 
emphasized as it was by politicians and professors and journal- 
ists, may well have turned her head. She was reaping the 
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reward of careful organization, in her highly trained bureau. 
cracy and her well-educated merchants and manufacturers, 
engineers, and chemists. But the moral effect upon her was 
evidently disastrous. Our own industrial revolution did 
not set class against class so definitely as did the German move. 
ment, nor did the Great Britain of Pitt and Castlereagh conceive 
designs for ruling the world as did the Germany of Bismarck 
and William II. France was happier in that her industria] 
development continued throughout at a slow pace, quickened 
somewhat by the Méline tariff of the early nineties, but never 
resembling the German onrush. The manufacturing interests 
of France were always subordinate to the landed interests— 
the millions of solid peasant proprietors—whereas in Germany 
the industrialists rivalled even the great Prussian landowners 
in the control of the State and at times had the upper hand. 
Dr. Clapham traces in some valuable chapters the progress of 
rural France and rural Germany, and shows hcw much in both 
countries the co-operative movement assisted the peasantry, 
though the German peasant was not and is not as free a man as 
the French peasant. We are reminded that the great store 
which is now an ordinary feature of all large cities was a French 
invention, dating from the reign of Louis Philippe and developing 
rapidly under the Second Empire. Germany was very slow to 
follow the example, partly because her mediaeval fairs and 
markets survived with modifications through the nineteenth 
century. She was slow also to enlarge her banking system, 
though after 1871 it grew rapidly and exercised an immense 
influence by promoting the trusts and “ cartels” which are the 
feature of modern German trade. In conclusion Dr. Clapham 
points out that in both countries, after a century of industrialism, 
the peasantry still formed the largest single economic group— 
larger in France than in Germany. The age-long fear of famine 
had been removed—a triumph of nineteenth-century progress 
which is usually ignored. The peasant was better fed and better 
clothed than he had ever been before. In 1914 the workman 
was far better off than he had been fifty years earlier, though he 
was not so well off as the British workman. “ English specialists 
noted, in the ten years before the war, that German rags were 
not quite so good as they used to be. This is a sure test; for 
prosperous nations and classes throw away their clothes early.” 
On the material side, then, the survey of a century’s economic 
development is reassuring. With the moral side Dr. Clapham is 
not concerned, but his book enables us to understand why 
social discontent grew in Germany behind the imposing facade 
of Hohenzollern industrialism. 





THE HEALTH VISITOR.* 


Enter State medical service with woman in chief control. 
Of course this is not openly avowed in the very interesting 
and excellently written manual lying before us, but almost 
every other page seems to be seeking to demonstrate the advan- 
tages to the community which would result from a State 
medical service; ‘and as it is assumed that women doctors, 
because they are women, are most suitable for the medical care 
of women and children, an assumption possibly justifiable but 
not yet proved, it would appear to follow that ultimately women 
will have the predominant control of the medical services, for 
the doctor who is called in to attend the mother and children 
will certainly find that in the majority of cases the whole house- 
hold will pass into her charge. The advocates of a State 
medical service hope to find in the health visitor a strong sup- 
porter, a missionary with ample opportunity of spreading their 
views among large masses of the population. In this connexion 
it should be pointed out that in certain of the schemes for a 
State medical service the medical officers of health, who are 
already the administrative chiefs of the rate-paid health visitors, 
are to act in the same capacity for the medical service generally. 
It is true that Mrs. Eve and her collaborators pay lip-service to 
the rule of non-interference with the work of the general practi- 
tioner, it would not indeed be politic to do otherwise, but they 
hardly succeed in concealing their poor opinion of this personage 
—especially in connexion with maternity and child welfare. 
These ladies pin their faith to the specialist and then, failing 
such a one being obtainable, to the woman doctor. Their 
case for the children’s specialist is rather spoilt by the following 
passage: “ In large towns there is no difficulty usually in finding 
a specialisi in children’s diseases who is glad to have an 
~* Manual for Health Visitors and Infant Welfare Workers. Edited by Mrs. 
Enid Eve. London: Bale, Sons, and Danielsson, (10s. 6d. net.) 
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opportunity of studying the healthy child and the first 
beginnings of nutritional disorders.” 

Exactly! Up to the present the specialist has had very 
limited opportunities of studying the healthy child and the first 
beginnings of nutritional disorders, whereas, whatever may be 
thought of his mental equipment, the general practitioner has 
had ample opportunities. When will theso reforming enthusiasts 
understand that the improvement in the health of the community 
which they so conscientiously desire will never be brought 
about by centralizing such treatment and placing it in the 
hands of a few individuals hereinafter, as the lawyers say, 
styled specialists, but that such improvement depends on the 
general body of practitioners being given equal opportunities 
with their specialist colleagues of carrying out therapeutic 
measures, with which in theory at least they are well acquainted ? 
That important official, the health visitor, truly may find 
that some of the general practitioners have something to learn 
at the various health centres of the more recent ideas on treat- 
ment, but in the majority of instances this lack of knowledge 
wiil be more than compensated for by the vast stores of experi- 
ence possessed by so many of them—stores of experience unob- 
tainable in any medical school. 

The foregoing is not written with any idea of disparaging the 
work of the heaith visitor, but to discourage the attempt to 
place her on too lofty a pedostal, from which she will inevitably 
be dragged down. In this manual it is suggested that tho 
health visitor should aim at being regarded in her district as 
“the authority on babies.” She will be well advised to limit 
herself to the aim of being considered one of the authorities on 
babies, a very competent and important authority; nevertheless, 
only one of several. Up to the present the health visitor has, 
jn spite of or possibly on account of the diiliculties with which 
she has had to contend, done extremely useful work, and within 
re of usefulness is great and such as to 
attract to the profession capable high-minded women; but as 
Dr. Bostock Hill, M.O.H. for Warwickshire, maintains in his 
introduction, the right type of woman will not be obtained unless 
adequatesalaries are offered. Naturally, one never expects to meet 
the best health visitor outlined by Dr. Hill. “*‘ The best health 
vititor,” he writes, ‘“ would combine the qualities of a doctor, 
a teacher, a student of domestic cconomy; she should possess 
ihe arts of a ready public speaker and a perfect hostess, in 
short she should be a perfect paragon.” The various contributors 
to the manual, of course, are fully aware of this, yet only on the 
assumption that the profession can attract to its ranks many 
hundreds of women approximating closely in character and 
attainments to this paragon can the very onerous duties and 
important position assigned to the health visitor by these 
writers be made to fit in with the present or any other scheme 
of medical service without much embarrassing friction. The 
fault, if any, is not with the writers; the manual they have 
produced is most informative, sets a high ideal before the health 
visitor, and should be most helpful to her in carrying out her 
highly important duties. The fauit seems to us to lie in the 
failure to consult the general body of the medical profession, 
and to cbtain its views on the subject of health visiting, which 
intimately affects for good or evil the medical profession’s work. 
By “intimately affects” we do not refer to the financial aspects 
of this work, although these must be taken into consideration. 
We refer to the effects of this work on the well-being of the 
community. Anyone attending recent meetings of medical 
men will have been struck by the stress that is laid on this 
point, the well-being of the community. For this they are 
prepared to make great sacrifices, but they, very properly, are 
suspicious of schemes forced on them from above. The 
health visitor is now an integral part of our civic life, but only 
with the co-operation and guidance of the medical profession 
can she enter fully into her sphere of usefulness. 


certain limita her aph 
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ORIGINES EUCHARISTICAE,* 
Tux belief in the Real Presence, whether in the form of Transub- 
slantiation or of some theory indistinguishable from it, has 
been so long in possession in the older Churches that its survival 
does not surprise us. We take it, in a sense, for granted, as a 
belief which is held by many excellent people; and it does not 
occur to us to wonder that this should be so. But, when we 
carry our thoughts back to the Upper Chamber, and apply the 
= (1) The Last Supper: Its Significance in the Upper Room. Wy Robert H. 


Kennstt, P.D. Cambridge: Hetfer. [2s. net.]}——{2) Eucharist and Sacrifice. 
By F. Crawford Burkitt, D.D, Same publisher. [1s. net.) 





standards of the later Church to the Last Supper—which we 
cannot avoid doing, for nothing which takes place in the 
later Eucharist can fail to have taken place at the first—we 
find ourselves in the presence of a seemingly self-contradictory 
and purposeless series of marvels so staggering to faith, and so 
alien to Hebrew religious conceptions, that we are driven to 
reconsider the position as a whole, and to ask ourselves whether 
it is conceivable that our Lord’s words were, or were intended 
to be, understood by those who heard them in the sense of the 
modern Church :— 
‘* Cibum turbae duodenae, 
Se dat suis manibus.”’ 

Is this, in any literal sense, thinkable? In the case of the 
actually present Christ, can any but a figurative meaning be 
attached to the words of which these lines are a paraphrase ? 
And, if not, what precisely is the figure which underlies them ? 
These are the questions raised by Professor Kennett, the impor- 
tance of whose paper bears no proportion to its size. 

The treatise fills an unexpected and unrealized gap in the 
otherwise exhaustive discussion of the Eucharist by ecclesiastical 
writers. For in these discussions 
“the rationale of the Institution, the meaning which the 
mysterious reference to a Body and Blood would bear to the 
assemblod disciples, these things are passed over.” 

And the question is not a merely speculative one. The result 
of the absence of any clear ideas with regard to it is that 

“the Sacrament of tho Lord’s Supper has little meaning for a 
very large number of people who belong to the Reformed 
Churches, and who are by no means irreligious. The phraseology 
of the Sacrament bears no relation to ordinary modes of thought. 
The words of institution, if literally interpreted, appear to state 
what is self-evidently impossible; if they are understood as 
metaphor, the metaphor seems to bear no relation to fact. 
Not only, therefore, have we no need to be afraid to inquire 
what meaning the Saviour’s words would have conveyed to us, 
if as devout Jews we could have been present in the Upper Room ; 
it is our bounden duty to do so. In God’s service we must put 
away intellectual indolence as well as faithless timidity. That 
attitude of mind which would shirk inquiry is not faith, but 
credulity.” 

The key to Professor Kennett’s argument is his acceptance of 
the testimony of the Fourth Gospel against the identification 
of the Last Supper and the Passover. It took place before, 
probably on the night before, that festival; and the words put 
into our Lord’s mouth by St. Luke (xxii. 15) contrast His desire 
with its non-fulfilment : what He wished was not to be. The 
metaphors of the Body and the Blood are, then, an anticipation 
of the Passover Lamb which He was not to eat with His disciples 
on earth ;“ for I say unto you I will not eat it till it be fulfilled 
in the Kingdom of God.” In a striking paraphrase (pp. 35-38) 
the writer develops this thought, which is reinforced by the 
author of the Fourth Gospel, who “in making much of the 
lesson of the feet washing, and in ignoring the Blessing of the 
Bread and of the Wine, must have acted deliberately. He has 
put a Sacrament of Service in the place of the Sacrament of the 
Bread and the Wine.” The mystery religions which played so 
great a part in the development of the sacramental theory and 
praxis of the later Church were as foreign as the Decrees of 
Trent to the thought of those who were gathered together in the 
Upper Chamber. And 

‘it cannot be too strongly insisted upon that what our Saviour 
said to His disciples on that memorable night was meant to be 
intelligible to them then and there. They could not perceive its 
full significance any more than they could perceive the full 
meaning of the injunction which their Master had previously 
given them, ‘ After this manner pray ye, Our Father which art 
in heaven.’ It was, however, sufficiently intelligible to them. ... 
There can be little doubt that in the development of Christianity 
among the Gentiles many ideas of pagan origin were grafted on 
to the teaching of Christ. Such ideas may in themselves be 
true or erroneous, but they cannot alter the original meaning 
of that which was taught by the Founder of Christianity 
Himself.” 

Professor Burkitt’s paper is based on two sayings of St. Augus- 
tine: * This is the Sacrifice of Christians— the many one body 
in Christ ’”’; and, ‘“ The mystery of yourselves is placed on the 
Lord’s Table; the mystery of yourselves you receive.” He 
brings out the relation of Christian worship to the worship of 
the ancient world. Used in connexion with the former, the 
metaphor of Sacrifice may seem an unhappy one. For the 
altar, Jewish or Gentile, was literally a slaughterhouse, the 
stench of which was relieved by the use of incense—the trade 
in which declined, it is said, with the decline of animal sacrifice— 
and against which the best minds of antiquity protested. But 
these were the few: sacrifice was then what prayer is now—the form 
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actually taken by worship; and the need for “ something very 
like a Sacrifice ” if “‘ it was not exactly a Sacrifice” was empha- 
sized by the problem of post-baptismal sin. Professor Burkitt 
gives reasons for preferring the Roman Canon to the Anaphora, 
published (1900) in the Verona Fragments, “ out of which many 
other Eastern Anaphoras have been expanded ” :— 

“In the West, the forms of Christian devotion and worship 
were subjected to a process of legalistic rationalism, which 
(given the premises from which it starts)-is irresistible, while at 
the same time it is also intolerably prosy. My main object in 
this paper has been to point out that mediaeval rationalism, @ 

rocess which may be said to have begun with Leo the Great, 
Pad at least the merits of its defects . . . and to show that the 
great formula of mediaeval worship was less infected by the 
magical element in historic Christianity than Protestants often 
imagine.” 
The English rite, in rejecting Transubstantiation, transforms 
the notion of Sacrifice—* I had almost said transubstantiating 
it.” Its Sacrifice is this :— 
“that the congregation, having confessed, been shriven, having 
‘assisted’ at a due consecration of the bread and wine, and 
finally having received their own portion, do then and there 
offer unto God themselves, their souls and bodies, to be a reason- 
able sacrifice. By what has gone before, so far as ritual both of 
words and actions can effect anything at all, the congregation 
have been hallowed into the Body of Christ. It is a difficult 
sonception ; but perfectly Augustinian. ... Let us be quite 
mure that we understand Cranmer’s theory of the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice before we reject it. The English Order appears to me 
to be a very skilful adaptation of the old forms to the new 
theory: it can only be rationally condemned after rejecting the 
theory.” 
There are tendencies at work in Cambridge which make such 
reflections as those embodied in these important treatises 
opportune. There is a disposition to-day to exalt the ministry 
of the Sacraments above that of the Word; and to lay the 
accent in religion on certain symbolic rites and formulas which 
have come down to us from the past, and have been retained 
in the Churches. But the ministry of the Word comes before 
that of the Sacraments, and is prior to it both in thought and in 
fact. It is only in so far as the latter embodies the former that 
it ceases to be a dumb ceremony, and presents us with “an 


effectual sign.” 





PREJUDICES.* 

WE believe we are right in saying that a good many Americans 
are rather surprised at the almost respectful attitude with which 
Mr. Mencken’s essays in criticism, Prejudices, has been received 
in this country. We believe that here is a case in which our 
politeness has biased our judgment. Mr. Mencken is not in 
any true sense a literary critic at all. He has an exhilarating 
taste in name-calling and the courage of his opinions, but 
that by no means constitutes a complete critic’s batierie de 
cuisine. Sociological satire is evidently a much happier field 
to Mr. Mencken. In the very first essay in his book, “ Criticism of 
Criticism of Criticism,” it seoms for a moment as though he 
had the matter in him, but when we turn to his criticism 
of actual books and verse we find that he is not even 
the good showman; there is not a spark of revelation in 
the book, and this we believe to be for the reason that 
he approves of nobody, for there is one thing for which the 
reader will look in vain in this book, and that is for praise and 
appreciation of some one. The nearest Mr. Mencken gets to 
laudation is to approve one man because he is clever at abusing 
dramatic authors and theatrical producers. However, the some- 
what sterile regions of his chapters are at least illuminated by 
brilliant phrases, though we feel that in a book of criticism they 
are only mirage lights. At least they beguile us of some of 
the fatigue of the journey. He is speaking of a Professor 
Spingarn, who has a peculiar theory of criticism: “ But 
what is the anarchistic ex-professor’s own theory ?—for a pro- 
fessor must have a theory, as a dog must have fleas.” Of Mr. 
Howells he says that, though he never praised the entirely bad, 
he was so busy offering praise to the merits of mediocrity that 
he had no time to discover the greater men of his age. ‘‘ Busy 
in the sideshows, he didn’t see the elephants go by.” 

Mr. Mencken is perhaps at his best in his strictures on the 
later work of Mr. H.G. Wells. Zhe Soul of a Bishop, he hazards, 
is “ perhaps the worst novel ever written by a serious novelist 
since novel-writing began.” 

“And then, to make an end, came ‘Joan and Peter ’—and 


the collapse of Wells was reveaied at last in its true proportions. 
This ‘Joan and Peter’ I confess, lingers in my memory as 
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unpleasantly as a summer cold, and so, in retrospect, I may 
rhaps e rate its intrinsic badness. I would not look into 
it again for gold and frankincense. I was at the job of reading 
it for days and days, endlessly daunted and halted by its laborious 
dullness, its flatulent fatuity, its almost fabulous inconse. 
quentiality.”’ 
Mr. Mencken believes that Mr. Wells’s trouble is that he has 
become dissatisfied with the work of an artist :— 

“It was not enough to display the life of his time with accuracy 
and understanding ; it was not even enough to criticize it wit); 
& ponetrating humor and sagacity. From the depths of his 
being, like some foul miasma, there arose the chd, fatuous 
yearning to change it, to improve it, to set it right where it wes 
wrong, to make it Over according to some pattern superior t» 
the one followed by the Lord God Jehovah. With this siniste; 
impulse, as aberrant in an artist as a taste for legs in ey 
archbishop, the instinct that had created ‘Tono-Bungay’ 
and *The New Machiavelli’ gave battle, and for a while tho 
issue was in doubt.” 

And so on, all quite amusing. He has much the same sort of 
treatment for Mr. Shaw. Mr. Shaw, he says, is not original. 
He only “drags skeletons from their closet and makes them 
dance obscenely ; but every one, of course, knew that they were 
there all the while.” Nor, he holds, is Shaw an Agnostic :— 
“but an orthodox Scotch Presbyterian of the most cock- 
sure and bilious sort—in fact, almost the archetype of the bluc- 
nose In the theory that he is Irish I take little stock. His 
very name is as Scotch as haggis, and the part of Ireland from 
which he springs is peopled almost exclusively by Scots.” 
These sallies would be delightful introductions to penetrating 
analyses which displayed to us, with all their freshness, tho 
bright, sparkling charm of these two writers, but Mr. Mencken 
gives us nothing of the sort, and presently we get tired of watch- 
ing stones tied on the end of a string bouncing off the nose of 
this or the other of our literary Olympians. ‘The thing is too 
impartial ; the fun is too obviously that of the hobbledehoy, not 
that of the well-wisher who knows how good it is for the great 
to be stung up now and then. Perhaps the explanation of Mr. 
Mencken’s attitude is to be found in his chapter on the American 
magazine, in which he tells us that the American public likes 
nothing so much as “ violent and effective denunciation.” 





VITAMINES.* 

Unpver the title Vitamines Dr. Benjamin Harrow, of Columbia 
University, writes a very useful little book, in which he introduces 
the study of what is known of the above-named mysterious 
elements ia food, by eight chapters dealing with food values in 
general. It was the lot of the present writer during the war to 
try to give some exceedingly elementary explanations of food 
values to entirely uninstructed audiences, and this handbook 
would have been of infinite use as stating, in a manner 
which could be understood by anyone, those elementary facts 
which are required in order to arrange a properly balanced diet. 
For instance, Dr. Harrow’s description of the nitrogen equilibrium 
could be grasped by the most limited intelligence. Although the 
chapters which he devotes to the description of research 
in the main portion of his book are most informing, 
ordinary people would get as much information as they need 
out of the memorandum issued by the British Committee on 
Accessory Food Factors in 1919, which is printed as an appendix. 
Here the division of vitamines into three factors—anti-neuritic, 
anti-rachitic, and anti-scorbutic—is clearly given, and the uses 
of the various vitamines are indicated. The anti-neuritic 
factor is apparently that which lies in the germ and husk of 
cereals and grains, such as rice. It is held so necessary 
as a preventive of beri-beri that its alternative name is 
the anti-beri-beri Factor. The anti-rachitic factor is what 
is necessary to promote growth and prevent rickets in 
young animals. It is present in certain animal fats, such as 
butter and the yolks of eggs, and it is also present in a limited 
extent in the vegetable world. The tomato, for instance, 
contains it, but in vegetable oils—linseed oil, olive oil, coco- 
nut oil, &c.—it is only present in negligible quantities. Lard 
—contrary to one’s expectations—is also deficient in this 
factor, though in beef fat and fish oils it is present in sufficient 
quantities. The anti-scorbutic factor is found in fresh fruit 
and vegetables. Lemons and oranges contain it, but lime-juice 
is inferior in value. Dried foodstuffs are deficient in this 
principle, but in the case of dried beans, if they are put into 
water and allowed to sprout, the factor appears to return to 
the bean. This is why we were all told during the war not 

* Vitamines: Essential Food Factors, By Benjamin “Harrow. London: 
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only to soak haricot beans before using them for food, but to 
keep them in the kitchen cupboard till they sprouted. 

The whole history of vitamines is so mysterious, and our 

knowledge so imperfect, that it is impossible to help feeling that 
further discovery may either reverse or enlarge the conclusions 
come to in this volume. Consider! No one, if we 
understand Dr. Harrow aright, has ever seen a vitamine, 
and its presence or absence is only deduced by experi- 
ment. The actual name was invented to describe the “ some- 
things ” or substances, call them what we like, which, to quote 
Dr. Harrow, “though present in minute quantities in foods, 
are absolutely essential to a continuation of the life process.” 
The presence or absence of these vitamines is as great a factor 
in the proper balancing of diets as the due proportion of proteins, 
carbohydrates, and fats. The ordinary mixed diet of the earlier 
part of this century from its very variety and extent provides a 
sufliciency of these essential substances, but, as Dr. Harrow very 
properly observes :— 
“aside from supplying us with a raison détre, studies in the 
science of nutrition are helping to avert the food famine which, 
in these days, constantly hovers over us. . . . to-day, with our 
limited food supply, we can no longer afford to be prodigal. 
Unless the essential factors in diet are known, and unless such 
knowledge is put into practice, we shall suffer from deficiency 
discases even more than our forefathers.”’ 

Those who without scientific training have to arrange for the 
dicts of a number of people cannot do better than study Dr. 
Harrow’s book, in which in the earlier chapters they will find an 
excellent guide to the better-known ingredients necessary in 
considering food values, while the latter half will give them an 
appreciation of all that is known of these mysterious substances, 
which, though unseen and unmeasured, are the real foundation 
of our physical well-being. 





BOOKS ON THE TABLE.* 


Mr. Epmunp Gosse prefaces his little monographs, reprinted 
from the Sunday Times, with some charming pats from a velvet 
paw. He makes, he says, no apology for their brevity—that, in 
a Sunday paper, was inevitable. “If Literature were bigger, 
Golf would have to be less bulky, and how dreadful that would 
be!” What is printed in a newspaper, he says, “is like 
breath upon glass ; miss it for a week and it is lost for ever.” 
And so, as he “clung to some of these pigmy children of his 
pen,” when a number of their original readers asked to have 
them reprinted, he “responded with alacrity lest the request 
should be withdrawn.” 

Mr. Gosse belongs to the older school of critics; that is to say, 
he is not first and foremost interested in analysis. In reviewing 
a book such commentators are apt to give the reader, not so 
much a careful evaluation of the work, its merits and demerits, 
and an equally careful placing of it in the appropriate literary 
category; they give us rather something analogous to an 
additional chapter of the book itself. Both schools have their 
merits. If we are really interested in an author, if he is a great 
man, if we care immensely about him and his methods, we shall 
almost certainly prefer the modern school; but if the author of 
the original work is more or less mediocre, his book charming 
but unimportant, and especially if we happen not to have 
already read the particular book of his that is criticized, we shall 
certainly prefer the older method. We may come in perfect 
ignorance to Mr. Gosse’s book and yet enjoy ourselves. Mr. 
Gosse writes in the older manner from choice and not from 
necessity, for in his review of Mr. J. I. Osborne’s life of Arthur 
Hugh Clough he gives a study which decidedly has a smack 
of the newer style. Incidentally, we cannot agree with him 
that the quotation from The Highland Lassie is “ Clough at 
his best.” Quite delightful is the essay on Count d’Orsay’s 
Portraits, also, in a very different way, that on the Psychology 
of the Blind, and that on the Letters of Tchekhov. This latter 
is one which many of his readers will enjoy particularly, for in 
it Mr. Gosse asks a good many questions about Russian novelists, 
which vary from the way they spell their names to the way they 
spent their youth, questions which we have no more dared to 
ask than we should have dared to ask Major Lionel Tennyson to 
explain the rules of cricket to us; questions, in fact, such as 
can only be asked from the height of Mr. Gosse’s sneer-proof 
reputation for learning. And here we have perhaps the one 
complaint with which a grateful reader may possibly close the 
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present book—he will wish that Mr. Gosse had given himself 
more opportunity for the display of his charming erudition. 





FICTION, 


THE DRAGON IN SHALLOW WATERS.* 

Miss SACKVILLE- WEST’s new book is somewhat crudely, perhaps 
somewhat self-consciously, remarkable. It is about a small 
manufacturing town of the North-East of England, lying in 
flat fen country and dominated by its Norman Abbey and a 
giant soap factory. Its chief characters are two malformed 
brothers, the one deaf and dumb, the other blind. It is the 
latter, Silas Dene, who is the chief character of the story, and 
it is on the delineation of his character by the events recorded 
that Miss Sackville-West relies for her central interest. 
If we have said that the book is crudely remarkable, let 
us confess unreservedly that it is remarkable. The represen- 
tation of the mind of this maimed Titan of a man was a subject 
exactly suited to the author of Heritage. It has given her 
scope for that odd gift which she obviously possesses to the 
full, but which all her critics have found so ditfiicult to define, 
that curious characteristic of her books by which all her charac- 
ters seem to stand out in the highest relief from their back- 
grounds. Her novels are like early Italian pictures—there is no 
middle distance. In this case, of course, the background is 
most carefully painted, and great stress is laid on it, but yet it 
seems strangely separate from the characters who stand up 
sharp, vivid, and indeed often naked against it, but not in it. 
They are an interesting, well-drawn set, each as clear-cut and 
definite an impression of a human mind as we could wish for. 
Silas Dene; Nan, his charming and pathetic sister-in-law; Linnet 
Morgan, the attractive chemist of scents; Calthorpe, the lifelike 
overseer, and, lastly, the almost too vivid Lady Malleson. One 
cannot help feeling that Miss Sackville-West sees us all like 
this as sharp, clear-edged personalities, standing nakedly silhou- 
etted against our backgrounds, But we must justify our 
original contention that the book has an element of crudity. 
It was, we suppose, Miss Sackville-West’s object to show the 
terrific and futile battiings of a great personality like Silas 
Dene against the cast-iron barrier of his environment. He was 
indeed to be the blind mind striking out wildly in the crue! 
game of blind man’s buff while he had to play with circumstance. 
Was it not, then, rather unnecessary and excessive to make him 
physically blind? Poor Silas and his type, in every walk of 
life, are mentally blind enough, we should have supposed, to 
make it unnecessary to put out his eyes to point the moral. 
But the book is not all about Silas. The wonderful, instinctive 
love of such women as Nan is again shown us as it was in 
Heritage. And who that reads the book will forget the great 
fight between Silas and Gregory in the last chapter? After all, 
this is a crude world. 





Pagan Fire. By Norval Richardson. (Nash. 8s. 6d. net.)— 
This novel deals with the appointment of an American Ambassa- 
dor to Rome on political grounds, and is chiefly occupied with 
the effect of Rome on his romantic wife, to please whom, it may 
be said, the appointment was made. The book is interesting as 
dealing with the feelings of an artistic dweller in a new country 
when plunged into the society and entourage of the city of Rome. 
The heroine, Anne Rennell, makes a great success of her position 
as American Ambassadress, and the reader will be distinctly 
disappointed when the interesting study of her personality is 
interrupted by a violent love affair with a Roman prince. In the 
end Anne is carried back to Washington by American friends 
without her husband discovering the truth about her intrigue. 

READABLE Novets.—Kimono, By John Paris. (Collins. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—The story of an Anglo-Japanese marriage. The main 
interest of the book lies in the vivid and terrible picture it 
presents of the underworld of heathen, semi-civilized Tokyo. 
In order to produce the notable effects which he achieves, how- 
ever, the author condescends to employ an amount of lurid and 
unsavoury detail which inevitably detracts from the otherwise 
considerable merits of the book.——Romances tn Red. By 
Agnes and Egerton Castle. (Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 6d. 
net.)—It has long since become a matter of difficulty to be 
If these stories 





original on the topic of the French Revolution. 
show signs of effortin this direction, many of them have, notwith- 
standing, sufficient colour and intensity to compensate for their 

* The Dragon in Shallow Waters, By VY. Sackville-West. London: Collins, 
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conventional tendency._—Gildersleeves. By E. M. Wilmot- 


Buxton. (Sands. 8s. 6d. net.)—It seems unlikely that the 
experiences of Margaret Alison, a junior mistress in a high school 
for girls, here chronicled are typical. It is sincerely to be hoped 
they are not. In any case, and when all is said and done, any 
verdict on the book must involve a condemnation of human 
nature rather than of the high school system, even as exem- 
plified at Gildersleeves, 





POETS AND POETRY, 





EARLY TUDOR POETRY.* 

Proressor BerpAn has been happy in his choice of a thoroughly 
second-rate period for the subject of his book. For, with the 
beautiful instinct of scholars and mothers, he has entered upon 
the defence of his ugly duckling with such persuasive and 
patient cunning that he has made the reader feel on closing the 
book that here is, after all, the most interesting of epochs. 
Incidentally, the internal evidence of the book disproves the 
frightful heresy of which the author is guilty in the introduction. 
“The first requirement,” he says, “for the critic is not taste, 
not appreciation, however valuable and desirable they may be— 
it is a knowledge of literary history.” 

His book proves that the first requirement of a critic is gusto. 
A knowledge of literary history is salt ; interest in the thing 
studied, appetite. Though he speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels and have not love—that is, a love of history, meta- 
physics, poetry, or whatever he may be analysing—the critic is a 
sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. He may speak with 
tongues, quote French, Spanish, Russian, Czecho-Slovak authors 
in support of his contentions, he may cast out and unmask 
literary devils as much as he will, he will never be a useful, 
readable, revealing, and constructive critic if he has no stomach 
for his subject. Nothing but a love of the poets and of the 
time which he has studied could have enabled Professor Berdan 
to give such life to a bad literary period. It was truly Gotter- 
dimmerung on Parnassus, Chaucer, as Professor Berdan 
shows in a most interesting way, was not only dead, but so was 
the language in which he wrote. We, with our well-edited texts, 
read him much more easily than did Barclay, Skelton, Caxton, 
or the Earl of Surrey. The Elizabethans had not yet flushed 
the horizon. But Professor Berdan makes us see the writers 
of these intolerable allegories and sympathize with their diffi- 
culties, the chaotic state of the language, the break in the 
literary tradition, the illiteracy of their readers, the veneration 
for classic authors which oppressed them. See, moreover, how 
much their pioneer work cleared the way and stabilized the 
language for their masters. Incidentally, the book is a very 
amusing general history of the period, with its copious quota- 
tions from Luther and Erasmus and the dispatches of the 
Venetian ambassador—all our old friends. Professor Berdan’s 
chief plea for his period is that for their proper appreciation the 
Elizabethans ought not to be read in vacuo; to do so is to give 
them at once too much and too little credit. When we con- 
sider the results on the public mind of such unrelated reading 
of Shakespeare, we realize how much an extended knowledge 
may increase our sensibility. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent revicw.] 





The Edinburgh Review for July has several important 
and timely articles. None of them is more impressive—in- 


deed, almost terrifying—than Mr. Geoffrey Drage’s plain 
statement of “The Cost of Public Assistance.” Does 
the ordinary citizen realize that in 1919 “28,000,000 


persons out of a total population of at the outside 48,000,000 
received public assistance,” or that the cost of assisting 58 per 
cent. of the population amounted to £6 17s. 4d. per head ? 
Even if free education is excluded, there was an expenditure 
of £4 2s. 1ld. per head for the benefit of 46 per cent. of the 
population. The total sum drawn from rates and taxes for 
public assistance was £25,000,000 in 1891, £69,000,000 in 
1911, £173,000,000 in 1919, and apparently £332,000,000 in 
1920-21. Mr. Drage had the greatest difficulty in persuading the 

® Early Tudor Poetry, 1485-1547, By John Berdan, Loudon: Macmillan. 
(26s, net.) 











Government to disclose the facts, and it is now for the public to 
draw the moralandseekaremedy. He points out that the House 
of Commons is not very resolute in insisting on thrift, and that 
the Treasury, once the watchdog, has set an evil example in 
greatly increasing its staff and the salaries and bonuses paid to 
them—an example which the whole Civil Service has been quick 
to follow. Mr. Drage shows that the varied State doles are 
sapping the traditional self-reliance of the British workman, 
though he is bound to suffer most from this prodigal and ever. 
increasing expenditure. The editor, Mr. Harold Cox, reinforces 
the lesson of economy in a vigorous article on “The Public 
Purse,” with special reference to the lavish expenditure of the 
new bureaucracy, whose importance increases in proportion to 
the money which they contrive to spend on official salaries, 
M. Philippe Millet deals very frankly with ‘“ Franco-British 
Relations” in various parts of the world, and urges that tho 
different colonial questions should be discussed and setiled locally 
—as, for example, the New Hebrides question by arrangement 
with Australia, the Madagascar tariff by negotiation with 
South Africa, and soon. M. Millet says that the French policy 
in the Near East now differs fundamentally from the British 
policy. “The French have completely given up the idea of 
keeping a link with the family of King Hussain.’ It is per- 
missible, we hope, to regret that when British armies, by immense 
efforts and stupendous expenditure of blood and treasure, had 
freed the Arab peoples from the Turk and given Syria to France, 
our allies should take the earliest opportunity of reversing our 
policy and returning to “a general agreement with the Turk,” 
involving hostility to the Arabs. However, M. Millet admits 
that France “ must of necessity consolidate her rather hazardous 
position in Syria by leaning on the British system in the Near 
East.” Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah describes the progress of ‘“ Bolshe- 
vism in Central Asia” in gloomy terms. An unnamed writer 
discusses “ The German Indemnity,” and advises the Allics not 
to “expect the impossible of Germany,” and to rely rather on 
their own efforts than on the sums to be paid by Germany in 
reparation. He contends that the inter-allied debts must be 
settled as a whole, though this of course depends mainly on the 
goodwill of America, the chief creditor. The Dean of St. Paul’s 
has a congenial subject in “‘ The Dilemma of Civilization.” Mr. 
Hugh Elliot writes thoughtfully on “ The Psychology of Error,” 
but is reduced very much to the same position as “ jesting 
Pilate” in asking “ What is Truth?” without finding an 
answer. Mr. George Jennison, the proprictor of the well-known 
Belle Vue Gardens at Manchester, has a scholarly and interesting 
article on “The Animals of Ancient Rome.” He makes us 
see what a large industry was required to supply the wild animals 
for the games in the many arenas in Rome and other cities. 
Thus while all the zoological gardens of the modern world do 
not require more than 300 lions a year, the Roman promoters of 
games probably required 2,500 lions, to say nothing of 5,000 
leopards, and bears, panthers, and other wild beasts. The cruel 
sport survived the fall of Rome and was taken over from the 
Byzantines, with many other Imperial customs, by the Turkish 
conquerors, 


In the English Historical Review for July Dr. C. H. Haskins 
gives an interesting account of the elaborate and practiva! 
treatise on falconry compiled by the Emperor Frederick II., 
the astonishing man whom thirteenth-century Europe and the 
Near East regarded as “stupor mundi,” a world’s marvel. 
The book as a whole has not been printed, though it exists in 
several manuscript copies, some of them with contemporary 
drawings of birds which are “ extraordinarily lifelike.” Dr. 
Haskins cites passages to show that Frederick took infinite 
trouble to master his subject ; he imported falconers from the 
East and caused one at least of them to write a book on falconry, 
the translation of which the Emperor deigned to correct with his 
own hand. Frederick’s insatiable curiosity led him to bring 
up infants in strict isolation so that he might discover from 
their first utterances the nature of primitive speech. So, too, 
he investigated for himself the habits of the cuckoo, the assertion 
that the vulture only lays one egg, the legend of the barnacle 
goose, and the story that the sun’s heat in Apulia was strong 
enough to hatch eggs. Frederick had a modern mind. Dr. 
Haskins would regard him as an initiator of the Renaissance, 
though it is to be remembered that his empire did not survive 
his death and that his brilliant court was soon dispersed by the 
brutal An_vvin. Another good article, by Miss Lillian Penson, 
deals with “The London West India Interest in the Eighteenth 
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Century”; the planters in the colonies and the merchants at 
home co-operated in defence of their common interests, and 
gradually developed the society known as the West India 
Committee which has survived to this day and is still doing 


excellent work. 





Sir Robert Sandeman. By A. L. P. Tucker. (S.P.C.K. 
1s. 6d. net.)—This admirable little biography of a great man— 
the peaceful conqueror of Baluchistan, as the title-page calls 
him—deservedly forms part of a series of “ Empire Builders.” 
Sandeman, who was born in India in 1835 and died a victim to 
over-work in his own province in 1892, was one of those able and 
devoted administrators who have made the British Empire a 
synonym for peace and prosperity. When he was appointed to 
the border district of Dera Ghazi Khan in 1866, Baluchistan was 
a chaos of warring tribes, who were a constant menace to each 
other and to India. His good sense, his courage, and his firmness 
transformed the situation. By moral suasion alone he persuaded 
the Khan of Kalat and the hostile chiefs to make peace in 1876, 
and that peace has ever since been maintained. Baluchistan is 
now quiet, orderly, and far more prosperous than it had been for 
ages. It was unaffected by the Afghan campaigns of 1878-80, 
or by the enemy intrigues set on foot during the late war. Mr. 
Tucker, who was Commissioner in Baluchistan twenty years 
after Sandeman’s death, testifies to the permanence of the 
impression which the peacemaker had left on the tribesmen. 
The methods of such men as Sandeman should be studied and 
imitated. Boys would profit by reading this human story. 


The Old Church, Chelsea. By Walter H. Godfrey. (P.S. King, 
for the London County Council. 21s. net.)—The London County 
Council and the London Survey Committee have resumed their 
admirable task of publishing a Survey of London. The seventh 
volume just issued, the third part of the Chelsea section, is 
devoted entirely to the picturesque old church of Chelsea, 
which for a century has been a chapel of ease. Mr. Godfrey has 
described the building, which is mainly of Charles II.’s time 
with older portions in the chancel, the Lawrence chapel, and 
the chapel remodelled by Sir Thomas More. He also describes 
in accurate detail the fittings and the numerous monuments 
within and without the church, including a monument to that 
Duchess of Northumberland whose husband was Protector, 
and tried to place Lady Jane Grey on the throne, The church 
is illustrated in no fewer than eighty-eight plates, partly photo- 
graphs and partly measured drawings by young architects. 
Such a survey is of permanent value, and we trust that the 
public and private bodies jointly responsible for it will be 
encouraged to continue their excellent work. 


China and Modern Medicine. By Harold Balme. (United 
Council for Missionary Education. 5s. net.)—Mr. Balme, who 
is the Dean of the School of Medicine at the Shantung Christian 
University at Tsinan, has written a highly interesting book 
about the work of the medival missions in China. The pioneers 
had to encounter much suspicion, and were poorly equipped, 
but the medical missionaries are now welcome everywhere, 
and the only complaint is that there are not many more of them. 
Native medical students, both male and female, are now being 
trained on Western lines, and Chinese women are taking up the 
profession of nursing. It is characteristic of China that not until 
1913 did the Government permit bodies to be dissected for 
instruction or for post-mortem examination. Mr. Balme says 
that there are only 1,500 Western-trained physicians in the whole 
of China, with its 360,000,000 people ; at least a hundred times 
as many are urgently required. He declares that the medical 
missions have dissipated the traditional dislike of foreigners, 
have done much to promote Christianity, and have modified for 
the better the average Chinaman’s attitude towards the poor and 
needy. Mr. Balme’s book will certainly stimulate fresh interest 
in this remarkable development of mission work. 


ye have received the first number of a new musical quarterly, 
The Organ (Musical Opinion, 2s.). Dr. Eaglefield Hull writes 
on the organ in the Church of St. Gervais, which was actually 
played by Couperin the Great, and there is an article on the 
interesting eighteenth-century instrument in St. Katharino 
Coleman, Fenchurch Street. From “ The Organs and Organists 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields,” by the Rey. Andrew Freeman, 
we learn that the first organist recorded in the Churchwardens’ 
Accounts, “ Mr. Watts his Child,” received in 1525 the munificent 
salary of xvjs. viijd. “to pley at Organs byal that yere.” 





Christopher Gibbons, a son of Orlando Gibbons, was organist 
from 1674-76, and in 1854 the position was occupied for one 
year by the great W. T. Best. Specifications of the organs of 
Harrow School Chapel, of Westminster Cathedral, and of the 
Crystal Palace are a welcome feature which will no doubt be 
continued in future numbers. The magazine is well illustrated, 
and should be of considerable interest to organ lovers. 








Sir Theodore Cook’s pamphlet (Coaching for Young Crews, 
Field Press, Ltd., 3s. 6d.) is a very able discussion of the art 
and science of oarsmanship. It is not written for those who 
have never tried to row ; it assumes a knowledge of elementary 
principles and of the usual rowing terminology. The discussion 
of the movements of the body in rowing and of the right 
mechanical application of power by means of oars, riggers, and 
rowlocks lasts every rowing man his whole lifetime. It is never 
likely to come to an end. The racing stroke is not easy to 
analyse in words, but we know of no analysis which is clearer 
than Sir Theodore Cook’s. To young oarsmen and to coaches 
this pamphlet should be extremely valuable. 





What Did Christ Teach About Divorce? By F. H. Chase. 
(S.P.C.K. 1s. 6d. net.)—The Bishop of Ely replies in this 
learned pamphlet to Archdeacon Charles’s J’eaching of the New 
Testament on Divorce, which we reviewed at length some time ago. 
Dr. Chase attaches more weight than his opponent does to the 
testimony of St. Mark, chapter 10, and declines to admit that 
the clause in Ist Corinthians, chapter 7, verse 11, “‘ but and if she 
depart, let her remain unmarried or else be reconciled to her 
husband,” is the “ interpolation of an ignorant scribe,” as the 
Archdeacon thinks. Dr. Chase expounds the traditional view 
very clearly, but he does not weaken the impression left by the 
Archdeacon’s book—namely, that a more liberal interpretation 
of Christ’s teaching on divorce is consistent with the faith of a 
devout Churchman and with the results of New Testament 
criticism. 


India as Known to the Ancient World. By Gauranganath 
Banerjee. (H. Milford. 5s. net.)—Dr. Banerjee, of Calcutta 
University, is doing good work in promoting the study of Indian 
history. In this interesting essay he summarizes what is known 
about India’s intercourse in ancient times with Europe, Asia 
Minor, and Central Asia, and with the Far East. He points out, 
for example, how the Scythian invasion of Northern India at 
the beginning of our era led to the spread of Buddhism from India 
through Central Asia and thence by way of Eastern Turkestan 
to China. He describes the spread of Brahmanism to Further 
India and especially to Cambodia in and after the third century, 
only to decline some centuries later before Buddhism. Alex- 
ander, in pushing eastward the limits of Hellenism, brought 
India to the knowledge of the West and made Alexandria a 
meeting-ground for European and Indian merchants. Indian 
princes sent embassies to Augustus, and Poman merchants 
journeyed to India to buy spices and silk. Dr. Banerjee outlines 
a fascinating subject in such a way that his readers will wish 
to know more about it. 


Mediaeval Contributions ta Modern Civilisation. Edited by 
F. J.C. Hearnshaw. (Harrap. 10s. 6d. net.)—This very readable 
book contains a series of lectures delivered last year at King’s 
College by highly competent scholars on various aspects of the 
Middle Ages. Professor Hearnshaw outlined in a spirited lecture 
the part played by the Middle Ages in the evolution of the modern 
world, Professor Claude Jenkins dealt with religion, Professor 
Wildon Carr with philosophy, Dr. Singer with science, Professor 
Adamson with science, Miss Johnstone with society—a lively 
and thoughtful sketch, including some useful criticism of the 
pseudo-mediaevalists—and Professor J. W. Allen on politics. 
Mr. E. R. Adair, in a capital paper on mediaeval economics, 
points out that William Morris, who thought that mediaeval 
London was clean, was just as wrong in idealizing the mediaeval 
gild. Some of the modern Guild Socialists have deluded them- 
selves into the belief that the craftsmen of the Middle Ages were 
disinterested enthusiasts, whereas they were neither better nor 
worse than modern trade unionists. Professor Dearmer’s’ 
enthusiastic discourse on mediaeval art contains some fierce 
diatribes, in the manner of Ruskin, against the Renaissance and 
modern architecture ; it is amusing but not helpful. 


Happy Days, and other Essays. By Marcus Southwell Dims- 
dale. Edited by Elsbeth Dimsdale. (Cambridge: Heffer 
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7s. 6d. net.)—This little book contains ten pleasant essays, 
with a memoir of the author. a well-known and popular Fellow 
and Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge, who died in 1919. 
The opening essay on “Happy Days” reveals Mr. Dimsdale’s 
cheerful and kindly nature. He begins by quoting Goethe’s 
remark that in the course of a long life he had enjoyed fourteen 
happy days. Mr. Dimsdale accounts himself very much more 
fortunate than Goethe, and proceeds to recall some of his many 
happy days. Some of the essays were written for a projected 
book on Cambridge and its neighbourhood ; they show an inti- 
mate knowledge of the district. ‘The Land of the Girvii” 
also deals with Cambridge and the Fens. “The Hurdler” 
lescribes a useful but little known art, “On Sharing with a 
Bradshaw ” is an ingenious and entertaining essay in odd place- 
names. There is also an essay on Hampden, in which the old and 
discredited story is revived to the effect that Hampden was 
fatally wounded by the bursting of his pistol, and not, as Essex 
said. by a shot from the enemy. Mr. Dimsdale is remembered 
for his History of Latin Literature ; his friends will find more of 
his personality in this light and agreeable little book. 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





Tue following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

The Secret of the Sahara: Kufara. By Rosita Forbes, 
(Cassell. 25s. net.) The Russian Ballet in Western Europe, 
1909-1920. By W. A. Propert, with a chapter on the music 
by Eugéne Goossens, and sixty-three illustrations from original 





drawings. (Lane. £6 6s. net.)——Mr. Punch’s History of 
Modern England. By Charles L. Graves. Volumes L and Il. 
(Cassell. 4 vols. £3 3s. net.) 








PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 


PUBLICATIONS. 
Abbott (L.), What Christianity Means to Me, cr 8vo...... (Macmillan) net 9/0 
Aitchison (L.), Engineering Steels, 8vo........ (Macdonald & Evans) net 25/0 
Ayscough (J.), First Impressions in America, 8vo.........- (J. Long) net 16/0 
turgin (G. B.), Memoirs of a Clubman, 8vo...........- (Hutchinson) net 16/0 


Byne (A.) and Stapley (Mildred), Spanish Ironwork, 8vo 
(Hispanic ‘Soc iety of America) net 10/6 

Chatburn (G, R.), Highway Engineering: Rural a 
hapman & Hall) net 18/0 


and Pavements 
(Cc 
Cubans of To-day, ed. by W. B. Parker ney wane America) net 15/0 
Dawbarn (C.), My South African Year, 8vo.......... Is & Boon) net 10/6 
Dogs, Birds, aud Others ; Natural Ilistory Yetiers from the — 8vo 
(Unwin) net 8/6 
Edwards (J.), A Treatise on the Integral Calculus, Vol. I. (Macmillan) net 50/0 
Evolution of World-Peace ; Essays Arranged and Edited by F. 8. Marvin, =. 
(Oxford Univ. Press) ne’ 0/6 
Grant (L. C.), Steam Turbo-Alternator, 8v0..........+.005: eee 3 15/0 
Greenwood (Alice Drayton), History of the People of —o-— Vol. I.— 
GB BG. 00 A.D. 248G, BVO cccccccccccccccceccccceccesce (8. P.C.K. = 8/6 
Heitland (W. E.), Agricola: a Study of Agriculture and Rustic e in 
Greco-Roman World from the Point of View of Labour, roy 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. cae net 
Jones (EB. Taylor-), Theory of the Induction Coil, 8vo...... — net 12/6 
Keith (A. B.), War Governments of the British Dominions, roy 8vo 


— Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Kent (Nora), Quest of Michael Harland, cr 8vo. Parsons 


47/6 


oonscccses ) net 8/6 
Martin (C, C.), Export Packing, roy 8voO............ (Library Press) net 52/6 
Moreau (C.), Fundamental Principles of Organic Chemistry, 8vo (Bell) net 12/6 
O' Brien (F. ), Mystic Isles of the South Seas, roy 8vo........ (Hodder) net 20/0 
Our Homes and Gardens, Vol. IT., 4t0 .......6.ccceseeeees (Newnes) net 21/0 
Patterson (A. M.), French- English Dictionary for Chemists 
(Chapman & Hall) net 18/0 
Peacock (R.), The Donet: Now Ka Edited, &c., and collected with the 
Poore Mennis Myrrour by Elsie V. Hitchcock (Oxtord Univ. Press) net 35/0 
Pennell (J.), Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen, 4to ...... (Unwin) net 147/0 
Pring (J. N.), Electric Furnace, 8V0..........s0ceeeeees (Longmans) net 32/0 
Rebuilding a Lost Faith, by an American Agnostic, 8vo (Burns & Oates) net 10/0 
Ries (EL) and Watson (T. L.), Elements of Engineering Geology 
(Chapman & Hall) net 22/0 
Roeder (Prof. Dr. G.), Short ptian Grammar (Oxford Univ Press) net 10/6 
Balter (J. A.), Allied Shipping Control, roy 8vo..(Oxford Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Btevenson (J. A.), Project Method of Teaching, cr 8vo....(Macmillan) net 9/0 
Bturgeon (Mary), Westminster Abbey ; Its Memories and its Message, 4to 
(Harrap) _ 20/0 
v igsand Virtues, ed., &c., by Fred Holthausen, Part IT., Notes and Glossa 
See eeeeeccecrescccescesecesseneanece (Oxford Univ. Press) a 12/0 
Ww singh (G. A.), Balabish, 37th Memoir of the Egy AN Exploration Society 
Allen & Unwin) net 42/0 


TILO - LEUM 


GIVES 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONL 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


DENT’S WATCHES and CLOCKS 

NOTICE. — The business of M. F. Dent, 
Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers, has now 
become re-united with, and is trading under tho 


name of: 
E. DENT and CoO. Ltd., 
at the following addresses: — 
$1 STRAND, W.C.2, 4 ROYAL GACHANQE, Z6. 3, 
and 34 COCKSPUR STREET, 6.W.1 











BY APPOINTMENT 
To 
H.M. THE KING. 





GREAT LINEN SALE 
ONLY ONE MORE WEEK 


Write for our Price List No. 40 P., Delivery of parcels is guaranteed to 
giving a host of vargains and sent customer’s own address and carriage 
post frec. paid on 20s. upwards, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, manok rers, BELFAST, 
EHRMANNS 


Famous Wines and Spirits. 
This week’s Speoial Bargain: 


EXCELLENT DINNER BURGUNDY 


(Guvée Bonnefond). 
Smooth and soft, good bodied. An excellent Table Wine. 


Per 29/6 dozen. 


In original one dozen cases. 
Allowance 1s. per dozen on 10 dozen. 
1s. 6d. 20 or more. 
Write for “ PINK LIST, ™ oe unsurpassed assortment of Wines and Spirits 
t Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, | 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 


Please quote “— LONDON, E.C. 2. 





Splendid Value, 





PROVIDE FOR OLD AGE. 





Old age and infirmity with their 
disability come all too soon. 
Provide capital for your old age 
by an Endowment Assurance. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTo. 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 








———S ———SS 


TO LET FURNISHED. 
AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER. 


~ 
OVER 500 FEET ABOVE SEA. 


Close to Golf Links. An hour and ten minutes from London by 
Portsmouth road. Hourly service of trains (L. and S.W.R.) 
from Station (2 miles). 


A roomy House, with all modern conveniences (electria 
light, telephone, seven bathrooms, &c.), standing on the l/owns, 
surrounded by woods. I1t contains over twenty bedrooms and 
good sitting-rooms. One large room with polished oak floor 
specially adapted for dancing. Very well furnished. Flower 
garden, grass tennis court, squash racket court. Vegetables and 
poultry by arrangement. Garage for two cars. 


Rent 350 gns. for August and September. 


For appointment to view ring up Guildford 342, or apply by 
letter, 





8,” Newlands Corner, 
Merrow Downs, 
GUILDFORD. 








SALES BY AUCTION. 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
SALES by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 
.1, during next week, each Sale commencing at 


ESSRS. 
will hold the foll 

34 and 35 New Bond Street, 
ONE o precisely :-— 
JULY 25TH AND 26TH.—VALUABLE BOOKS, ILLUMINATED and OTHER 
MANUSCRIPTS and AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, the property of J. C. Hawkshaw, 
Esq.; of the late Mrs. Hamilton Ivy; of J. Ww. Freshfield, Esq,; of Mrs 
Drew, and from the Brantwood Collection. 

JULY 26TH AND 27TH.—-WATER COLOUR DRAWINGS, FINE FRENCH 
COLOUR PRINTS, ETCHINGS by Rembrandt and Modern Masters, &c., 
including the prope perty of the late Mrs. Seymour Trower. 

JULY 27TsH-29TH.—PRINTED BOOKS, LLLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, 
INDIAN MINIATURES, OIL PAINTINGS by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, &c., the property of His Grace the Duke of Grafton; 
o Violet, Viscountess Melville’; and of the late Mrs. Seymour Trower; also 
Books and Prints relating to Kent, the property of Charles J. Phillips, EB 3q. 

JULY 28TH aND 29TH.—MINIATURES, CHLNA, [IVORLIES, DECORATIVE 
FURNITURE, OLD ENGLISH SILVER, &c., including the property of Sit 
John Trelawny, Bt. 

May be Viewed. _ Catalogues: & may hod had. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


I ppocenan TRAINING COLLEGE, FISHPONDS, 
BRISTOL, 
Wanted, 


in the middle of September, a SCIENCE MISTRESS, resident, 
raduate, strong in Botany and able to take a little Elementary Mathematics. 
‘hurehwoman essential. Salary according to the Burnham scale. Some previous 
teaching experience desirable.—Apply at once to the Rev. the PRINCIPAL, 
O** ORD UNIVERSITY: DEPARTMENT FOR RT HE 
TRAINING OF ‘TEACHERS. 











To Schocknasters and others :— 

Wanted for the Michaelmas Term an ASSISTANT LECTURER and TUTOR 
(Man). Salary, according to qualifications, £300 to £45@ Apply to the 
DIRECTOR, 22 St. John Street, Oxford, 
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Oo YA L NAV Y. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for APPOINTMENTS as INSTRUCTOR 
LIEUTENANTS in the Royal Navy. 

Candidates must be under 30 years of age, have had a University Training, 
and have taken an Honours Degree in Mathematics, Science, or Engineering. 

Present rates of pay are from £365 per annum on entry to a maximum of 
£949 per annum as Instructor Commander. Promotion, by selection, to 
Instructor Captain Is also open, with a maximum of £1,277 per annum. 

Retired pay, to Officers over 40 years of age, after 12 years’ service, ranges 
from £300 per annum for an Instructor Lieutenant to a maximum of £900 for 
an Instructor Captain, according to length of service. Service pension fs also 
allowed to Officers if invalided before becoming eligible for retired pay. 

Service victualling, cabin accommodation, and servant are provided. 

In cases where it is not possible to provide these the following allowances 
are paid in ‘ieu :— 

VICTUALLING ALLOWANCE ,. 

LODGING ALLOWANCE £80 to £100 per annum according to Rank. 

SERVANT ALLOWANCE ° £30 to £60 per annum according to Rank. 

For further particulars apply in the first instance to 

The SECRETARY of the ADMIRALTY, 
Whitehall, 8.W. 1. 


QUNDERLAND EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
WOMEN TEACHERS, 


£80 per annum. 





TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER in EDUCATION and 
MISTRESS of METHOD. Salary according to the Burnham Scale for Secondary 
Bchool Teachers, plus £20 at any point on the scale. 

Candidates must hold a degree, or its equivalent, of a British University, and 
have had experience of the duties of a Mistress of Method. 

The Lady appointed will be required to act under the direction of the Principal. 

Applications, together with copies of three recent testimonials and the names 
of three persons to whom reference may be made, addressed to the undersigned, 
should be forwarded not later than Saturday, 30th July instant. 

Education Offices : ERBERT REED, 
15 John Strect, Sunderland. Chief Education Officer. 
7th July, 1921. 





[yp Siversity COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH. 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER and 
DEMONSTRATOR in GEOGRAPHY at the above College. The appointment 
is a probationary one for a period of two years with possible re-election for a 
third. A Candidate with special knowledge of some aspect of economic or of 
historical geography will be preferred. Salary £300. Applications and testi- 


monials should reach the College not later than August 6th, 1921. Further 
particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR, 
J. H. DAVIES, 
16th July, 1921. Principal. 





‘ST NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH. 

Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
ECONOMICS at the above College. ‘The appointment is a probationary one 
for a period of two years with possible re-election for a third year. A Candidate 
with special knowledge of Public Finance and Statistics will be preferred. 
Salary £300 per annum. Applications and testimonials should reach the College 
not later than August 6th, 1921. Further particulars may be obtained from 


the Registrar. 
J. H. DAVIES, 
Principal. 


16th July, 1921. 

— oe HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

In consequence of the establishment of a University Chair of History at the 
College the post of RESIDENT LECTURER IN HISTORY (full time) will 
now be ot +m from January, 1922; the post is open to women only. Full 

articulars may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, Royal Holloway College, 
Enulefield Green, by whom five copies of let‘er of application and testimonials 
must be received on or before September 28th. 
barnes p- in September, ASSISTANT CLUB LEADER for 

the Y.W.C.A. Club, Huddersfield. Experience in Girl Guide work 
essential, and applicant must be a good pianist.—Apply to the Hon. Sec., Mrs, 
GLAISYER, Kirk Vale, Kirkheaton, Huddersfield. 

















OLIDAY POSTS of all kinds urgently WANTED for 
QUALIFIED WOMEN (not domestic servants) unable to meet vacation 
expenses.—Write Miss STRACHEY, Women's Service, 58 Victoria Street. 
Tel.: Victoria 9542. 
Se Y LECTURER required for September for St. 
Marys Training College, Cheltenham. Evangelical Churchwoman. 
Salary according to Burnham Secondary Scale‘-—Applications to the Privcipal, 
Miss A. E. MONK, M.A. 


ey AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 

date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS. Price zs. 6d. to 2s. 10d. post free. —-WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, LTD.. 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 

















LECTURES, &c. 
HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees : 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, K.C.B., D.C.L. The MARCHIONESS OF S8ALIS- 
BURY. The Rt. Hon. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.D., M.P. The 
VISCOUNT ASTOR. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, LL.D, 
Principal : 
Miss HILDA WALTON (Oxf. Fin. Hon. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit.) 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss M. H. SPALDING (Dartford and Anstey Physical Training College). 
The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. 
Students are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish system. The Course extends over two years. It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games. Students 
practice teaching in schools in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own 
grounds of 23 acres in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. 
The Course begins in October.—Further particulars on application toSECRETARY, 








EASTBOURNE. 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
All branches of Domestic Science taught. DAY and RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Certificates granted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, 1st Class Diplomee, 
Edinburgh Training School. 
A NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD. 
INGTON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete 








Teacher’s Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL 
GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIM- 
MING, ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. 


GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING, 


Three years’ course. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Siudenta 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Yeacners. Ciair- 

man and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. 
Symonds, M.A.—-For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants 
from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss Kk. Bb. LAWRENCE. 


UTDOOR LIFE. THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. An attractive training 
equipping girls to start small enterprises. Hardy Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and 
bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit canning. Full theoretical 
instruction.—Prospectus from PRINCIPALS. 


5 ie: Gentlewomen. — Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 
Work. Practical instruction by expert and cert. teachers. Lovely old manor 
house and grounds.—Apply Vrincipal, Lee House, Marwood, Barnstaple, N. Devon, 
ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Practical comprehensive 


training at Ileden College, Kingston. near Canterbury. Healthy situation, 























800 ft. up. Congenial home life, individual consideration. Gardening year 
begins mid-September.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
| Finteeataiaaes SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss fF. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 
{ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cos 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall teu 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


t@2@eaAFi £RLD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 








Private Residential School for Girls. ‘Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 
rF\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours Scho] of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 


Bracing air from Downs and sea. 
: 


TTHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domesticscienve. 

Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 

situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS. 


1T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination July. 


rT‘HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket 
Prep. for Exams.—Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, at SETTLE, YORKS, til! 

end of July, will re-open in September in larger premises, FARLL” 

HALL, OAKAMOOR, N, STAFFS.; 650 ft. above sea level.—Apply early 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Cantab.). 

YHE ABBEY SCHOOL, READING, 


Chairman of Council: The Ven. THE ARCHDEACON OF BERKSHIRE, 

















Cambridge). 


Hoad-Mistress: Miss H, E. MUSSON (Newnham College, 


First Grade Public School for Girls. 
A FEW VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER, 1921. 


——— — = —— = = - = ———— 3 
CLASS for CHILDREN under ten is held in WEST- 
MINSTER, Montessori Method ts used for children under seven.— 

Apply Miss FIELD, St. Mary’s Vicarage, Vincent Square, Westminster. 


qua LLONER SOHOOL, 
A School 7 Modern 


Lines 
or 
GIRLS and YOUNG BOYS. 
A limited number of girls over nine years of age taken as boarders, 
For prospectus and full details apply to the Principals; 
Miss MALIN and Miss E. F. HOPE-WALLACE, 
72 Queen’s Gate. 8 W. 7. 





—= —— 





FOREIGN. 
si ES ALIZIERS,” VEVEY. High-class pensionnat.—For 
full particulars apply to MADAME CHAMOREL, Principal, or to Miss 
JUNOD, Brockhurst, Church Stretton, whoaceompanies pupils to Vevey end July, 


PRRANCE.—First-class Finishing School near PARIS, for a 


i few girls of good family. Only French spoken. Lectures, concerts, 
theatres. Very healthy situation. Comfortable family life. Best English 
references.—For particulars apply BEAU LIEU, 72 Cricklade Avenue, Streatham, 





S.W. Int 
J}DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.—Reliable information 
"J regarding schools and other educational facilities supplied free. Escort 

arranged. Next party September 14th.—Write DIRECTKESS, Anglo-Swiss 

Educational Agency, 11 Staverton Road, London, N.W. 2. 


erview can be arranged between July 22nd and 3lst. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
sg OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 


a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limite, 
13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description ol 
life at the College. —GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), ‘* Royal Navy House,” 
12 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 
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AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, 13 years 4 months to 15 years6 months. Fees, £160 pe N omina- 

tions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared for Special Eutry 

foto the Royal Navy, su to Admiralty Regulations. Early applications 


Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, F.C. 3. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.— Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
éea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, Colinton, Midlothian, 

prepares Boys of 7 to 15 years of age for all Public Schools and Dartmouth. 

Boys are now being entered for future dates. Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, 

BA. (formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), and 

R. W. BURTON, M.C., B.A. (formerly of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School). 

Prospectuses from the HEAD-MASTERS or from L. L. BILTON,W.8.,17 Rut- 
land Street. Edinburgh (the Secretary). 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Publie School Education. 

aay qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 

buil , including Chapel, Laboratories, Gy i Workshop, Boat- 

house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, 0.T.C. Fees, £09. 
Entrance Scholarships, July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


 * *72 4450" 

















COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 
Education, Games. Terms, 42s. per week.—Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 
eee successes gained by pupils of 


r. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A.: 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 112. 
ARMY (including Ist, 2nd, and 5th place on the Woo!wich Itst), 46. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Koad, Bournemouth. 


ISS BENDIXEN, B.A. Hons., and Miss WATLING, B.A. 
Hons. Speciai Vacation Term to qeepene Students fur September Matric. 
and all University Entrance Exams, —36 Baker Street, W. Mayfair 3797. 


RIVATE TUITION.—LONDON MATRICULATION. 
Specialized teach in bracing atmosphere. Captain L. C. SARGENT, 
B.A,, and the Rev. P. LEWIS, 3LA., O.B.E., WES8TGATE-ON-SEA. 

4 LOCUTION.—Mr- CHARLES SEYMOUR 
will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 

Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladiea. 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 2. 




















SGHOLASTIG AGENOIES. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS, GALBITAS, TUKING & CO., 

36 Sackvillo Street, London, W.1. ‘Yelephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all 
School Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full informa 
tion about establishmerts giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, 

Secretaria! Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 


{CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to ALD PARENTS by sending (fres 
of charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 

Tho age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Telephone : 5053 Central. 

{CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 

respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus abls 
to cml information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
OMces—61 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1. *Piones—Mayfair 1063, 1064. 


TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &c. 
V['SPBWRITING — ities RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucking- 
ham Street, Strand, W.C. 2 (Ground Floor), ‘T.N.: Gerrard 6179. Agenda, 
Minutes, Testimonials, Reports, &c., duplicated by Mimeographing or Roneo. 


r}.YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed. MSS, 13. per 1,000 words; carbon copy 
3d. per 1,000 words —Miss Nancy McFarlane, 11 Palmelra Avenue, Westcliff, Uasex, 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading feo 
charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 

Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is 
charged. Authors’ MSS. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Strect, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C, 4, 











persons 








N ISS BISHOP’S PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS for CGentle- 
men and Ladies, First-class. Aug. 9: The Fascinating Dolomite 
Alps, 79 gna.; Sept. 15: Art Cities of N. Italy, 79 gns.; Oct.-Nov.: Grand 
Southern Tour, 185 gns.; Algeria-Tunisia, 98 gns.; Winter in Egypt, 285 gns.— 
Programmes from Miss BISHOP, F.K.G.S., 159 Auckiand Road, Upper Nor- 
wood, $.E. 19. 
HOTELS, HYDROS, é&o. 
ARTMOOR (800 ft. elevation).—Boarding in old-fashioned 
Country House. Separate tables; beautiful gardens; glorious views; 
rivate chapel in house ; garage ; stables. Terms moderate. Apply CANTAB, 
dlecott, Ilsington, 8. Devon. 


EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE. Heart of Lakeland. Best 
climbing centre. VICTORIA HOTEL, Private and comfortable. 
us of Guest motor run, 














a 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ARSON’S PURE PAINTS, 


“ MURALINE,” the DRY POWDER WASHABLE DISTEMPE 
2h us fa > a in Le 3 nena ENAMEL and GREENH Og 

NT.—Full particu rom W. C. SON & SONS, G Work 
Agents throughout the country, a 








“ An intelligent, common-sense treatment.” 
Ls No fatlure during seven years. 
T HEUMATISM, ARTHRITIS and KINDRED DISEASES 
are caused by micro-organisms—as are other diseases—and their pre- 
vention and cure are scicntifically explained in an original treatise, published 
o>. wae as ee charge and post paid to any reader attlicted — 
Address the SECRET xs, splene Limited, 3: t et. Stras 
— Foe Aseplene Limited, 33 Ledford Street, Strand, 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet ds 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous VOCTURS in all parts—Town 
Couutry, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenles, 
invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STORY’ 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven 3t., Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 2" 











AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Mowto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and ortyinal work, 

from £2 2s. Specimens seat free.—HENBY LB. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street 
London, W. 1. ‘ 


EFORMED INNS. — Ask for Doscriptive List (gratis) 

of 160 inna and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment Hous 

Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 per cent, 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd, St. George’s House, 193 aa Street, W. 1. 








Dt BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 
= list, or send garments for freo ostimate.—Dept. A, LONDON TURNING 
10., 97 Dowaos Park Road, London, E. 6. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Vaiue 

ured, Upto 7s. per tooth pinned on Vuicanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 

Goid, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by retura. If offer not accepted, parcel 

returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 

or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable frm. 
8S, CANN & CO., 69a Market Street, Manchester. 





Estd. 1850. 








BEATS is used in the Royal Palace and all domestic 


dwellings down to the humblest cottage, and has never failed to accom- 
plish its purpose. We guarantee it to exterminate cockroaches.—is. Od., 8s., or 
5s. 6d. per tin, post fies, (rom NOUWABT ES, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheflicid, 


SCHOOLMASTERS wm SCHOOLBOYS! 


Will Mr. FISHER Follow 
Dr. ADDISON ? 


PARENTS !! 

Your boys are being robbed of their birthright. Schools such ag 

ETON, HARROW, RUGBY 

have 
SCHOOLMASTERS FOR THE BOYS. 
In your schools Schoolmasters grow FEWER and FEWER, 
About 3,000 entrants are required annually, 
Less than 1,000 are obtained. 


¥ 
WHY ? 
YOU KNOW THE ANSWER. 
MONEY FOR EDUCATION? FOR THE WAR OFFICE 
—PLENTY ! 
Military Educational Establishments cost 
£888,000 in 1920 
£1 ,422,000 in 1921 
in addition to £500,000 spent on the ordinary 
education of the soldier. 115 officers cost 
over £1,300 each per year at the Staff College. 
But your Boys must g0 without 
because the country is so poor? 
The Government, of which Mr. Fisher (President 
of the Board of Education) is a member, spent 
$137 ,000,000 in Three Years in 
PALESTINE AND MESOPOTAMIA, 
Help us build 
“THE NEW JERUSALEM” in ENGLAND. 
The Times says: 
“The cost of one great battleship would set the (Educa- 
tion) Act of 1918 in full swing. If we are, in 
the new age, to compete on equal terms with other 
great nations, we must educate our children now.” 
SAVE THE SCHOOLS FOR THE BOYS! 
Send your contribution to help the fight to— 
Secretary, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLMASTERS, 
7 Clifford Gardens, London, N.W. 10. 














Sold everywhere G* t- 2 &46 
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£25,000 
URGENTLY NEEDED Why ought we to support 


7 ‘ARETHUSA’ 
TRAINING SHIP 
the SHAFTESBURY HOMES 





and 
TO PREVENT CURTAILMENT OF WORK. 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9/000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 
Patrons- - THEIR Peg THE KING AND QUEEN. 


PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
C. E. Matpen, Esq., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman F. H. CLayTon, Esq. 
Chairman of ‘ Arethusa’ Committee- - Howson F. Devirt, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries H. Bristow WALLEN; HENRY G. COPELAND. 


Cheques, &c., should be made payable to, and sent to, 
The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa’ Training Ship, 164 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.QO, 2. 


%.H, THE 


Presidenk — — va 
Chairman and Treasurer 














THE CHURCH ARMY’S 


HOLIDAY HOMES 
BY THE SEA AND IN THE COUNTRY 


give FRESH AIR and REST to 
TIRED MOTHERS and Children 
from London Slums; 
and to Working Girls. 
Special provision for underpaid Clergy 
end their Wives and their Families. 


PRAY HELP and so PREVENT the CALAMITY of the CrOsING of 
these Homes for lack of Funds. 





Cheques, etc., crossed ‘* Barclays, % Church Army,” payable to 
PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Head- 
quarters, Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 


the Bible Society ? 


BECAUSE the Bible conveys the message of God's redeeming 
Love, and we are bound to hand on this universal Message to 
those who do not possess it. 


BECAUSE the Bible Socicty has helped to send out the Gospel 
in 540 different languages. 


BECAUSE it publishes its editions at prices which the poorest 
people can afford to pay. 


BECAUSE it provides nearly all our foreign missions with 
editions of the Scriptures in all the languages which they need, 
and because it does this practically without cost to the missions 
themselves, 


BECAUSE missionaries in every field agree with Bishop 
Steere in his confession—“ All our work is unsound apart from 
@ vernacular Bible.” 


BECAUSE the Society publishes the Gospel in a fresh tongue 
(on an average) once every five weeks. 


BECAUSE it employs nearly 1,000 colporteurs to sell cheap 
copies of God’s Book, even in the remotest corners of the earth. 


BECAUSE the Society is managed by a committee of laymen, 
and worked on thoroughly economical lines. 


BECAUSE to produce its popular editions is costing the 
Society about three times as much as it cost before the war. 


Gifts may be sent to the Secretaries, British and Foreign 
Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 





The 


Waifs & Strays Society 


is endeavouring to 
SAVE THE CHILDREN. 


Recent applications include, 
amongst other sad casos, five 
children of a blind  soldior, 
mother dying. 
Contributions towards the keep of present family of over 
4,200 children gratefully received by Secretary, 
Rev. W. Fowett Swann, M.A., 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E, 11. 
Cheques, &+., crossed and payable to “ Waifs and Strays.” 





Listen to the inarticulate pleadings of the bables who may be 


"“R®SBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 
unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an opportunity to 
become men and women worthy of our Race. 186 Babies already have been 

born free of Venereal Disease at the 
LONDON i@CK HOSPITAL, HARROW ROAD, LONDOH, W. 9, 
through the special ante-natal treatment there provided. Please send a donation 
to the Secretary to-day. 
£18,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 





SS = = 


QUALITY AND FLAVOUR 


OURNVILLE 


COCOA 


See the name CADBURY” on every plece of Chocolate 
THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Capital Authorised and Issued, £7,500,000, 





Pald-up Capital, £2,500,000. Reserve Fund, £2,630,000. Together £5,130,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors “ oe oe ee oe £5,000,000 
£10,130,000 


Total Capital and Reserves .. aia ee es ae . 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, £.C. 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

ILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
On application, ° 





~ 
(The Greatest and Richest 


cf ail pipe smoking tobaccos is CRAVEN, 
for nearly sixty years > 

tne choice of cultivated @ 
and travelled Britons 
throughout the World 













Sold in Ordinary and Broad Cut 
2 ozs., 2/5d. 4ezs., 4/10d, 
Cerreras Ltd, Lendom. Est. 1788 . 


Craven 
MIXTURE 
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LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN: 
The Right Hon. R. McKENNA 
JOINT MANAGING DIRECTORS: 
6 8 MURRAY F, HYDE E. W. WOOLLEY 


» £38,116,815 





Subscribed Capital « 
Paid-up Capital - « e 10,860,565 
Reserve Fund- - se « 10,860,565 
Deposits (June 30th, 1921) © «© 371,322,381 


HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
OVER 1,560 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


OVERSEAS BRANCH : 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, EC. 2, 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 
BELFAST BANKING CO.LTD. THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 


OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRELAND OVER 160 OFFICES IN SCOTLAND 
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ANDREW MELROSE'S | SIDGWICK & JACKSON’ 
DISTINCTIVE BOOKS bate 


HEALTH AND THE MIND. 


By Tieut.-Col. H. G. C. MACKENZIE, M.D., and GEOFFREY 
RHODES. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
This book has been the subject of a one-column review in the Daily Mail, 
and two columns in the Evening News, and the sigus are that it is going to 
be one of the most popular books on the subject. 


WORKS BY PROF. J. ARTHUR THOMSON, D.D., LL.D. 
In the Press. 


THE CONTROL OF LIFE, 


Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THIRD EDITION. 


SECRETS OF ANIMAL LIFE. 


Crown 8vo. Fully Illustrated. Price 9s. net. 

The Morning Post says:—‘ As entertaining as they are instructive. 
Whether he is examining the curious inexplicable life of the Cuckoo or 
Man's aboreal apprenticeship, or the educability of the snail, he is always 
a delightful companion.” 


NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Compiled from his own Works by the Author. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
The Glasgow Herald says :—‘* A more or On or more stimulating book 
than this, for its size, we can hardly imagine. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


THE BIOLOGY OF THE SEASONS. 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated by Wirntam Smirn. Price 15s. net. 
Pall Mall Gazette :—‘* Here is a book which is all new. Professor Thomson 
has probed the secrets of Nature more deeply than any previous writer since 
Darwin and Alfred Russel Wallace.” 


FOURTH EDITION. 


THE WONDER OF LIFE. 


Demy 8vo. Gilt Top. Fully Illustrated. Price 15s. net. 
Glasgow Herald :—** This is the ideal book for the non-professional student. 
We can only mz arvel at the sure insight with which the author has 
jaid hokt of the essentials.” 


FIFTH EDITION. 


DARWINISM AND HUMAN LIFE. 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated by Miss SuHinnrr. Price 9s. net. 
Times :—‘ Professor Thomson is one of the most lucid and able exponents 
of Darwinism.” 


LONDON: ANDREW MELROSE, LTD. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, MSS. 


If you have any to dispose of write to— 
FRANK HOLLINGS, Bookshop, 7 Great Turnstile, , re 

North Side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C 

If you want any, inquire of Current Catalogue, post free on  eliienivn, 
Wanted “ Life of Boswell,” 2 vols., 1791, £10; 
** Desperate Remedies,” a novel, 3 vols., 1571, £10. 

Telephone: 8104 Central. 
National Provincial Union Bank of England, Ltd. 





Bankers : 


PORT WINE 
The best value in 
OLD TAWNY PORT, 

5OQs. per dozen bottles, carriage paid. 


A fine old wine at practically a pre-war price. 
Send 5s. for Sample bottle, post free. 








MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 Bordeaux House, Perth, Scotland. 
Est. 1800. 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Small Advertisements. 


Minimum charge of 5s. for three lines (30 words) and Is. 4d. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average about 
ten words). 

HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “* NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLI- 
CATIONS,” £1 PER INCH. 


Terms: net. 








“SPECTATOR,” Lid. 13 York Street, Covent Garden, Londen, W.C. 2. 





Dark Side Out 


By Eleanor Acland 


“A felicitous and accomplished piece of story- 
telling. . . . It is a long story, so well told that our 
interest steadily deepens.”—Times. 

“‘ Old-fashioned in the sense that its author has 
understood that the primary duty of a novelist 
is to tell a story.” —Church Times. 

“Some exquisitely tender love scenes, 
Meredithian.in quality.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“Well-written, absorbing, and above all things 
sincere.”’—Saturday Review. 


Madam 


By Ethel Sidgwick 


“TI enjoyed every word—and every guess at 
what the next would be. A charming book.” 
—Punch. 


almost 


Weeping-Cross and other Rimes 
By the late A. H. Bullen 
With a Note and Portrait. 5s. net. 








3 ADAM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


SS See —= === 


SANDS & CO. 


A Piain Spoken Novel. 


GILDERSLEEVES. A yee in the life of a young High- 
School Mistress in the early pars 
GILDERSLEEVES. of the present century. 


By E. M. WILMOT-BUXTON. Cr. 8vo. Price 8s. 6d net. 


“ A well-written account of a mistress’s life in a high-school 
and does not shrink from describing the darkest side ot the lite 
and the relations between mistresses and pupils.’ —JLritish 
Weekly. 





Londen: 15 King Street, Covent Garden; and Edinburgh, 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Oif or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” «ec. 
“Everybody should read this book.’”—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as @ revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down tor the presorvation 
and restoration of tho hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 





OOKS. — Kirkman’s British Bird Book, 4 vols., £5, 1911; 
The Sketch, 80 vols., £30; The Tatler, 46 vols., £21; Balzac’s Droll 
Stories, illus. by Kobida, 21s, ; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 15s. 6d. ; 
Wright's Life of Walter Pater, 2 vols., 213. ; Belloc’s Book of the Bayeux ‘Tapestry, 
10s. 6d. ; Picturesque Palestine, profusely ilius., 4 vols. 30s. ; Crockett’s Novels, 
25 vols.,. fine jot, £5 5s.; Maupassant’s Select Works, 8 vols,, £2 2s.; Dramati¢ 
Works of St. John Hankin, with Intro. by John Drinkwa ater, 3 vols., 25s. ; 100,00€ 
Books in stock Catalogues on application. Books W ANTED: First Editions 
of Conrad, £2 each offered; Almayers Folly, 1895; Outcast of the Islands, 
1896; 10s. each given for Beerbohm Christmas Garland and Zuleika Dobson. 
—EDWARD BAKER'S Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


TINHE CHURCHMEN’S UNION, 
For the ADVANCEMENT ot LIBERAL RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
For information apply to the Hon, Secretary, 10 Clifford St,, Bond Street, W.1, 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


1921 ISSUE JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Statesman’s Year Book. 
For the year 1921. Edited by Sir JOHN SCOTT KELTIE, 
LL.D., fermerly Secretary of the Royal Geographical 
Society, and M. EPSTEIN, M.A,, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With 
Maps. Crown 8vo. 20s. net. 


Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 22 vols. 7s. 6d. net per vol. 
POCKET EDITION. 23 vols., Limp leather, 7s. 6d. net ; 
blue cloth, 6s. net per vol. 

THE SERVICE KIPLING. 26vols. Blue cloth. 3s. net 
each, 


Political Economy Club, 
Founded in London, 1821. Minutes of Proceedings, 1899- 
1920. Roll of Members and Questions discussed, 1821- 
1920. With Documents bearing on the History of the 
Club. Vol. VI. 8vo. 21s. net. 


Queen Anne’s Bounty. 
A Short Account of its History and Work. By WILLIAM 
RICHARD LE FANU, Secretary and Treasurer of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty. 8vo. Sewed. 1s. net. 
*,* A concise and non-technical description of the purposes 
for which the Corporation was established in 1704, of the duties 
then and subsequently entrusted to it, and of the manner in 
which these duties have been and are now being carried out. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 














SECOND AND ENLARG ED EDITION. 
With Diagramatic lilustrations, 16s. net. Postage 6d. 


POVERTY AND ITS VICIOUS GIRGLES. 


By JAM{ESON B. HURRY, M.A., M.D. 
“ The book calls for close study by ali those interested in ” social welfare.” 
—THE GUARDIAN. 


“ This book should be invatuable to every social worker, including medical men 


with its graphic representation ef Circles of Poverty, separate and concurrent.” 
—THE MEDICAL OFFICER. 


“ This volume will be of interest to all social workers.’’—SOCIAL SERVICE. 
London: J. & A. CHURCHILL, 7 Great Marlborough Street. W. 1. 








ee THORNTON. BUTTERWORTH @Lro= tai 





The dramatic version of this novel will be presented 
at the St. James's Theatre on August 23rd. 


THREADS 


By FRANK STAYTON 
John Osborne Wynn suffers long imprisonment for a murder of 
which he was innocent, On his return home to take up the broken 
threads he finds his son engaged to the daughter of the judge who 
sentenced him. ‘‘ Threads” will be as welcome for its skill and fresh- 
ness as for its humour and shrewd philosophy of life. 8s. net. 


A 
MARKET BUNDLE 


By A. NEIL LYONS 

Author of ‘“ Kitchener Chaps,” &c. 
" Stories with feeling in them as well as humour, and in which the 
characters are living people.” —The Times Literary Supp. 7s. net. 











By the Author of ‘OUR ELIZABETH’ 


EDUCATiNG 
ERNESTINE 


By FLORENCE A. KILPATRICK 
“Trnestine is one of the most amusing and lovable heroines in 
modern fiction.””—Johkn O’ London. 3s. 6d. net. 


6th 
a Impression WHERE 
ne. THE 
5 PAVEMENT 
ENDS 


By JOHN RUSSELL 8s. net. 











“The Times" says :—.It is a great thing in a book, perhaps the greatest 
thing, that it makes the reader think better of dhe 
Welcome, then, is the Autobiography of 


EDWARD BOK 


Introduction by LORD NORTHCLIFFE 21s. net. 
T. LONDON W.C.2 


world and of his fellow beings. 






































THE SECRET OFTHE 
SAHARA : KUFARA 


ROSITA FORBES. 


A fascinating account of the 
great adventure in which the 
author, with indomitable pluck 
and extraordinary daring, 
traversed the trackless desert 
for 37 days on camel back. 
How she penetrated to the 
holy oases of the Sahara, and 
probed the mystery of the 
sacred fastness of the most 
fanatical of Mohammedan 
sects, is told in an enthralling 
and convincing manner. 


With 73 Illustrations and a 
Map. 25s. net. 








Mr. PUNCH’S HISTORY 
OF MODERN 
ENGLAND 


CHARLES L. GRAVES. 


As in a magic mirror Mr. Punch 
presents a merry microcosm 
customs, 
strength and weakness of our 
Victorian ancestors. Everything 
of permanent interest—all that is 
piquant, picturesque or useful, 
the seventy odd years of the 
“Punch” record, is reproduced 
and II. Now Ready). to entertain, to instruct, and to 


of the life, manners, 





Four Volumes (Vols. I. 


£33s.netperSet. edify. 





THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


R. J. CAMPBELL, M.A., D.D. 


“Written in a charmingly natural style, and unfok ling the 


story of the Master with sincerity and deep reverence. 
—Daily Chronicle. 


12s. 6d. net. 


in 





THE SALVAGING 


OF 


CIVILISATION Z. Gc. WELLS. 


“Immensely stimulating and full of arguime nt 


will cause the average reader to think as dé “sperately 


Mr. Wells desires.”"—Xeview of Reviews. 
7s. 6d. net. 


pr 





LOVE’S GAMBLE May Christie 


The breezy charm of this “ first ’ novel will captivate all 

bright, 
up-to-date dialogue. The plot—ingeniously woven around a 
beautiful and enterprising heroiue- -will stimulate the 


who appreciate a good love story, full of smart, 


curiosity of the reader to the last page. 
7s. 6d. net. 


/ 


HORACE A. VACHELL 
BLINKERS 8s. 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD and 
WILFRED WILSON 

WOLVES OF GOD 8s. 
OLIVE WADSLEY 


ALMOND-BLOSSOM 8s 
SAX ROHMER 

BAT-WING 8s, 
Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS 

THE JUDGMENT OF CHARIS 8s. 


MAX PEMBERTON 
PRINCE OF THE PALAIS ROYAL 8s. 











6d. 


s. 6d. 


6d. 


6d. 


6d. 


UlThe House of Cassell 3) 





net. 


. net. 


net. 


net. 


net. 


net. 
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WARD, LOCK & C0.’S HOLIDAY LIST 


HOLIDAY 


GUIDE BOOKS 


These well-known Guides are not dull, dry-as-dus} 

compilations, but pleasant and chatty travelling 

companions, readable from cover to cover, ang 

packed with time-saving and money-saving 
information. 


SUCCESSFUL 


NEW FICTION 


From all Booksellers and Libraries. 7s. net. 





BERRY AND CO. DORNFORD YATES 


PUNCH says :—*“ To on Mr. Yates his due, +t is expert in light ——e He can be strongly recom- 
mended to anyone who thinks that the British take tonne. me a, 


THE LIFTING OF THE SHADOW OTTWELL BINNS 
THE BOOK OF ALL-POWER 
THE STRANGE INHERITANCE 
THE YEARS OF HATE 
MUSGRAVE’S LUCK 

THE RING OF DESTINY 

THE LADY-IN-WAITING 

THE HOUSE THAT JANE BUILT 


THE WINGS OF VICTORY =~ ‘Fre. M. WHITE 
BARBARA L. G. MOBERLY 
SIR JULIAN’S CRIME FLORENCE WARDEN 
THE MARRIAGE OF MARGOT = arRTHUR APPLIN 
THREE FERGUS HUME 
THE FIGHT FOR THE LUCK JAMES BLYTH 
A TANGLED MARRIAGE GARLTON DAWE 
PROMISE OF DAWN E. R. PUNSHON 
A FREE HAND B. A. CLARKE 


— 


PAUL TRENT 

GUY THORNE 
HAROLD BINDLOSS 
JOSEPH HOCKING 
WM. LE QUEUX 











BRILLIANT HOLIDAY 
THE AUGUST 


WINDSOR 


CONTAINS :— 
Notable New Story by 


DORNFORD YATES 


A Powerful Episode in 


EDGAR WALLACE’S 


Remarkable New Series of Chronicles from the Career 
of Sanders in Africa. 


NUMBER. 


Interesting Complete Stories by 
RALPH STOCK A. M. BURRAGE 
DOUGLAS NEWTON M. L. C. PICKTHALL 
LLOYD WILLIAMS and other well-known Authors. 





Lavishly Illustrated Articles 


CARAVANNING FOR A HOLIDAY 
Golfing Ideas by Edward Ray 
THE RESTORATION OF STONEHENGE 


And other Attractive Features, Literary and Pictorial. 


EDGAR WALLACE |, 





~ 
> 


Many Mapg 
Pa 
merce Dg, net. "sip 


ENGLAND & m= 


ABERYSTWYTH 
ALDEBURGH-ON-SEA 
. ~~ pad and N. 


BANGOR and N. Wales 
BARMOUTH, Dol- 


gelley, &c. 
BARNSTAPLE and 
N.W. Devo 
BATH, Walls, &e. 
BETT WS - - 608, 


District 
a 


a 
ps At HILL 
EFORD, 
BOGNOR, Selsoy, &c. 
BOURNEMOUTH and 
New a 

Wales 


BRECON and S. 

BAIDLINGTON and 
District 

BRIDPORT, West Bay, 

BRIGHTON & HOVE 
BROADS 

BROADSTAIRS 


ent 
BUDE and N. Cornwall 


and 


CANTERBUR and 
.E. Kent 
CARDIFF and 8S. Walcs 
CARNARVON and 
North Wales 
CHANNEL ISLANDS 
CHICHESTER and 
§.W. Sussex 
ap ap Portis- 
, &e. 
COLWYN BAY 


CONWAY ,Leganwy,&c, 
CRICCIETH and Cardi- 
Ba 

OARTMOOR 

DARTMOUTH and 8. 
Devon. 

BDAWLISH and 5.E. 
Devon 

DEAL, Walmer, &c. 

DOVER, St. Margaret's 


. &e, 
DOVERCOURT 
ay —~ ee Sea- 


ford. 
EXETER ‘es. E. Press 
= — and Dis- 


FA (MOUTH and South 
Cornwall 
FELIXSTOWE 

District 
rus. Flamborough, 
c. 
FOLKESTONE, Sand- 
gate. &. 
FOWEY and 8. Corn- 
wall 
HARROGATE and Dis- 
trict 
wdsrines, St. Leon- 
HEREFORD and tho 
HERWE BAY, Whit- 


stable, 
HYTHE B. ‘District. 
tLFRACOMBE anu N. 


Devon 
ISLE oF aes 
ISLE OF WIGHT 
LAKE DISTRICT, The 


and 


LEAMINGTON = and 
District 

LITTLE HAMP 
Arundel, é&c. von 

LIVERPOOL, Lirken. 
head, &c. 

LLANODRIND 
WELLS, &c, - 


LLANDUDNO and 
North Wal 
LLANGOLLEN,. Cor- 


LONDON ana ae 
LOOE and 8. Cornwall 
LOWESTOFT and Dis 


trict 
= REGIS and Dis- 


LYNTON & Lynmouth 
MALVERN and District 
MARGATE, Westgate, 


MATLOCK and District 
—a Exmoor, 


newouay and N, 
Cornwall 
NOTTINGHAM and 


trict 
PAIGNTON & S. Devoa 
PENMAELNMAWR 
and N. Wales 
PERSANGE ‘ond W. 
Cornwall 
PLYMOUTH andSouth- 
West D 
PWLLHELI ‘ond Cardi- 


gan Bay 
RAMSGATE and N.E. 


Kent 
RHYL and North Wales 
RIPON and District 
8ST. IVES and West 
Cornwall 
SCARBOROUGH and 
District 
SEAFORD, Lewes, &c, 
SEATON and District 
SHERINGHAM, un. 
ton, &c. 
SHeERWOOD FOREST 
SIDMOUTH and Suuth- 
East Devon 
SOUTH WOLD and Dis 
trict 
STRATFORD - UPON: 
AVON 
SWANAGE, Corfe, &c. 
TEIGNMOUTH ands. 
Devo 
TENBY a South Walcs, 
THAMES, The 
TORQUAY and District, 
TOW YN, Aberdovey,&c. 
WALEs, NURTH (XY. 


Secon) 
WALES, NORTH (Ss, 
worth, &o, 
WESTON - SUPER - 
MARE and District. 
— and Dis- 
witTay. .Robin Hood's 
WORGESTER and Dis- 


wo ATH ING andSouth- 
wrye'e fumes, 


YARMOUTH Tg District 


SCOTLAND 


ABERDEEN, Deeside, 

EDINBURGH and Dis- 
trict 

GLASGOW & the Clyde 





HIGHLANDS, The 

INVERNESS and & 
Northern 

OBAN and the Western 
Highlands 


IRELAND 


ANT RIM (County), Port- 


rush, Giant’sC’seway, 
eee ay [&e, 


con ie niall 


DUBLIN, Bray, Wick- 
low, &c. 
KILLARNEY 
South-West Ireland 


LONDONDERRY 
Co. Donegal 
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